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first time you can sell clean air 


to gravi ty warm 


@ For the first time in the history of the warm air field 
there is offered, not as an experiment, but as a tested 
success, DUSTOP, an air filter that can be used on 
gravity warm air furnaces. 


Here is a field never before touched . . . offering you, 
tremendous merchandising opportunities. 


DUSTOP is offered only after it has been tried and 
tested, not only in the most modern laboratory in the 
country by the foremost engineers and consultants, but 


also on actual installations in homes, under every 
possible service condition. 


The verdict is always the same: an air filter that 
works with the utmost efficiency—at the lowest price 
ever heard of. 


DUSTOP has an attractive consumer appeal, not only 
because of its extremely low cost, but also because there 
is no cleaning of DUSTOP as is necessary 
with most air filters. Instead, the DUSTOP 
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air furnace users 


principle is one of replacement, which can be quickly 
and easily accomplished at very small expense. 


With DUSTOP you can go directly to the homes of 
your prospects, and talking in their own language, 
explain to them that the elimination of dirt in the 
home is one of the outstanding advantages of DUSTOP 
. .. that it brings about cleanliness at an almost un- 
believably low expense. 


DUSTOP was designed to create a high degree of 
cleaning efficiency, low resistance, large dust holding 
capacity and a low cost that would be most attractive 
to home owners. We now offer DUSTOP as having 
achieved that state of perfection that will bring about 
instant acceptance by the home owner. 


Get in touch with your furnace manufacturers or us 

for the interesting story of DUSTOP. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Industrial Materials Di- 
vision, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Sheet Metal Contracting 
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A well proportioned square 
casing with mar-proof maroon 
crystalline finish trimmed in 
black gives Niagara DeLuxe ex- 
ceptionally attractive appear- 
ance. All sections fit perfectly 
together without the need of a 
single bolt to break the smooth 
exterior. Send for complete in- 
formation about this remark- 
able furnace value today. 


Niagara DeLuxe is Especially 
Well Adapted to Coal. Fired 
Air Conditioning Installations. 
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PPEAL 


Topays trend is toward modern basements. Today, more than 
ever before, attractive appearance—EYE appeal—plays its important part in 
SALES appeal. 


Add the eye appeal of Niagara DeLuxe to Niagara’s long established record of 
efficiency, economy, and cleanliness, and you have a warm air furnace of out- 
standing value. 


Beauty on the outside—sterling quality inside—from top to bottom and through 
and through, it represents the latest achievements in furnace design and construc- 


tion—plus SALES APPEAL. 


Of course it has all the many features that make all Niagara furnaces outstanding 
values. Choice of three types of grates, including the exclusive Niagara Duplex 
Grate. One piece base that speeds installation. Large ash pit shaped for quick 
and thorough cleaning. Fire box that cannot warp, and extracts a_ higher 
percentage of heat from the fuel. Easy firing because of the wider door. One- 
piece radiator—extra large humidifier—smoke consumer—smoke proof construe- 
tion, all Niagara features. 


Triple thick insulated casing reduces heat loss to a minimum. Smoke vent can 
be taken off either side or the rear, permitting location in most convenient place 
and adding to attractive appearance of basement. Available in a wide range of 
sizes to meet the exact needs of every home. 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY OF “THE NIAGARA WARM AIR FURNACE BOOK” 


THE FOREST CITY FOUNDRIES COMPANY °- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Warm Air Heating Engineers Since 1893 


Ni AGA RA De-Luxe 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


ALES 
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DELIVE 


All modes of transportation are used to guarantee 


“OVERNIGHT DELIVERY” 
In addition to the well assorted Barnes Stock which your Jobber Barn’ 
maintains for you, the centrally located, automatically equipped 


Barnes Plant further assures “SAME DAY SHIPMENT”. OF SERVICE 
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THE SYMBOL 














Specify Barnes for Quality with Service. 


BARNES METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4425 W. 16th Street MANUFACTURERS OF CONDUCTOR PIPE, ELBOWS, EAVES Chicago, Illinois 
TROUGH AND FiTTINGS. ALL SIZES. ALL METALS 

















AMERICAN 


@ Would you picture for yourself American adver- 
tising as it existed two decades ago? Follow business, 
then, as it seeks the markets = the world. Survey 
with men in American advertising agencies, the field 
of media in Britain, on the Continent, in South Amer- 
ica, in the Far East. 


There, in circulation claims, chaos still prevails. 
Expensive research and constant vigilance are needed 
in buying space. Advertising must surmount a needless 
hurdle—an obstacle which in this country has been 
removed forever. 


Facing the same conditions under which advertising 
still struggles in other lands, American advertising 
sixteen years ago demanded a "change. The regulatory 
force came from within. Advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies and publishers joined in founding the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Everybody today knows the plainly printed reports 
of the A. B. C. They cover almost every important 
publication. They are packed with facts which the wise 
buyer of space takes pains to heed. 


Men who seek the last dollar of value in their adver- 
tising budgets are not content with figures on paid 
circulation only. They search out the whole story, as 
told in the complete A. B. C. reports. And therein they 
find the gauge to true values in the selection of ad- 
vertising media, the means to make an appropriation 





An advertisement by the 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIERCULATIONS 
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STANLEY =. 


President, J. Walter Thompson Company 


“TI thought that we had some appreciation of the value of 
the A. B. C. until we started work in countries where circu- 
lations are not audited. It is difficult for anyone in this 
country to realize what the absence of audited figures 
means in additional outlay of time, work, and money. In 
many offices in other countries it has taken our organiza- 
tion literally months of intensive advance work solely on 
the problems of circulation. Most of the information ob- 
tained under these difficulties, had there been an A. B. C., 
would have been instantly available. 

“To these first costs must be added the continuing cost 
of keeping circulation data up to date. 

“T think it can be safely said that the A. B. C. is one of 
the outstanding successful co-operative undertakings of the 


generation.” 
lash, lan/ 


GEORGE ae 


Director of Wedia 
Chicago Office, J. Walter Thompson Company 


“Perhaps only those of us who have been buying advertis- 
ing space for a time we have to measure in decades, can 
fully appreciate the great job the A. B. C. has done. And 
its work is just as necessary now as it ever was in the past. 

“I think the current trend of business requires us all to 
give more detailed study than ever before to actual A. B.C. 
Audit Reports and Publisher’s Statements. To appraise 
the circulation of a publication intelligently, we must know 
the distribution, circulation methods, subscription prices 
and other facts that are reliably shown only in the reports 


of the Bureau. 





yield the results that modern business demands. 


As a recognition of service, not only agencies and 
publishers, but a distinguished group of advertisers 
in the United States and Canada, hold membership 
today in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Executive Offices + + + Chicago 
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Modeled after the 
Capitol at Washington 


even to the selection of Revere Sheet Copper 





Bollinger 


State Capitol at Charleston, West Virginia. Revere Sheet Copper was used. A portion of this copper was 
Surnished as Revere Leadtex. The balance was Revere Copper, lead-coated. Architect: Cass Gilbert. 
General Building Contractor: George A. Fuller Company. Sheet Metal Contractor: E. Van Noorden Co., 
Boston. Stamped work: Miller & Doing, Brooklyn. Lead Coating: Wheeling Metal and Manufacturing Co. 


West Virginia has a new State Capitol. 
It stands on the banks of the Great Kanawha River, at 
Charleston. 


This majestic building was modeled after the National 
Capitol at Washington ... in architectural design and also 
in another important specification. 

Revere Sheet Copper was used on dome and _ roof of 
the National Capitol in 1814. Revere Sheet Copper was 
chosen for dome and roof of the new State Capitol. 


The dome is covered with stamped decorative panels 
of Revere Leadtex. The rest is Revere copper, lead-coated. 


Revere Copper was used because of the protection ‘it 
provides against time, the elements and corrosion. It was 


lead-coated to give it the true, mellow tones of lead, at a 


considerable saving in weight and cost. 


Jobs like this are building Revere prestige .. . which in 


turn is creating a real preference for Revere products. 


Both prestige and preference are important to Sheet 
Metal Contractors as aids in securing business. Impor- 
tant also are the permanence, quality and satisfaction of 
Revere products. No wonder Sheet Metal Contractors 
find it profitable to use Revere products. 


For further information, address Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 








Revere Copper avd Brass 


Dallas Division, Chicago, I//. 


Products 





Baltimore Division, Baltimore, Md. 


INCORPORATED 


Michigan Division, Detroit, Mich. Higgins Division, Detroit, Mich. 


Taunton-New Bedford Division, Taunton, Mass. Rome Division, Rome, N. Y. 


Executive Orrices: NEW YORK CITY 
Generac Orrices: ROME, N. Y. 
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“| Have a 
Right to be 


Proud...” 


SaYS— 












































“SUPREME” 


‘*No sir-eee! I don’t have to take my crown off to anybody. 
When it comes to quality and efficiency—l’?M THERE. 


**Look me over: streamline designed castings that speed up 
the passage of air and increase heating efficiency*; slip-over 
front that eliminates bolts and cement; and other advan- 





“FURNACE WARMTH tages that reduce installing time 25 to 35 percent. 
FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH” i : f 
. ‘“*No wonder I’ve gone over so big with users and dealers. 


Users enjoy clean, balmy, healthful heat at low cost; dealers 
swell their profits. 


: , ‘*With my popularity and your ability, we can make money 
*Each size of the Agricola : 
‘‘Supreme”’ has a greater together. 
heating capacity than the 
corresponding size of oth- 
er furnaces (Standard 
Code Ratings). --Agricola **Supreme’”’ 


LEADER OF FURNACES 


**A brief note from you will bring details.” 


AGRICOLA FURNACE CO.,. Ine. 


Gadsden. Alabama 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Our Big Opportunity—Avir onditioning 


FE have commented quite frequently on this 

editorial page on the various phases of air 

conditioning development. Most of these com- 
ments have attempted to show that this market is here 
right now and that, furthermore, the scope of this mar- 
ket is widening every day. 

Verification of our statements have been received 
every week, but one of the best analyses it has been 
our pleasure to receive comes from a man who has 
been intimately connected with furnace affairs for a 
great many years and who has just recently completed 
an investigation into small sized air conditioning and 
its future field. 

We feel that this man’s comments are worth pass- 
ing along. He says: 

“The furnace dealer or progressive sheet metal 
contractor, if he is alert and capable, should see an 
opportunity for himself in this industry far greater 
than any opportunity offered in recent years. Fortu- 
nately the better dealers are availing themselves of the 
help, valuable information, and data, offered by asso- 
ciations, societies, publications and manufacturers, but 
there are still many dealers who because of diminishing 
business, say they will wait and see what happens. 
With the help offered and publicity given every day to 
air conditioning there is no excuse why every capable 
dealer should not take heart and work hard to help the 
air conditioning industry grow as well as to help him- 
self. 

“In past years the furnace dealer has used various 
methods to enlarge his sales, but at present these past 
methods are inadequate. The incompetent dealer has 
never been able to survive indefinitely even in normal 
times and today it is still more a case of survival of 
the fittest. The air conditioning field is now knocking 
loudly at the dealer’s door waiting to be taken advan- 
tage of, but we cannot expect it to wait indefinitely. 

“This is because such momentum has already been 
gained, that the whole country is thinking and talking 
air conditioning, is receptive to it, and astounded at 
the examples of great home benefits it offers. Full 
page ads in the Saturday Evening Post, illustrated 
articles in most of the best magazines and articles in 
practically all sorts of weekly and monthly publications 
together with newspaper publicity, are all constantly 
appearing and helping to make the market, already 
here, grow by leaps and bounds. Even universities are 
now teaching air conditioning. 


oe bd ° 
If furnace dealers are too indifferent to learn 


what it is all about or too lazy to secure business when 
they need it so badly, this will not hinder the progress 
of air conditioning as new sources of distribution and 
merchandising are already appearing to invade the home 
air conditioning market. The furnace dealer still has the 
best and first opportunity, but the plumbing and radi- 
ator heating dealer is already getting into action and 
great interests, much larger than the largest now exist- 
ing in the furnace industry, are preparing to enter the 
field. Big interests with well planned distribution 
schemes, like the larger mail order companies, are 
already in the furnace business and are getting ready 
for air conditioning. 

“Tt is fortunate that air conditioning covers such a 
broad field aside from the home application. This helps 
to advertise it and make it more salable for homes and 
also limits, somewhat, the competitive selling in the 
home field. The greatest efforts so far have been 
toward development for large buildings, theaters, office 
buildings, etc., and numerous industrial applications. 
Also, because air conditioning for homes is so varied 
in its extent and scope, we find very complicated, elab- 
orate, expensive installations for homes alongside of 
comparatively simple and inexpensive installations 
either assembled or sold as factory built unit air condi- 
tioners. 

“The market for the simpler and less expensive 
equipment is without doubt the biggest potential mar- 
ket and today offers the best opportunity to the furnace 
dealer. 

“We have been surprised to discover that most 
heating men don’t‘know how many furnace installa- 
tions there are in their city or territory. Practically 
every gravity system can be transformed into an air 
conditioning system at low cost. These jobs rightfully 
belong to the furnace dealer. If we sit tight the other 
fellow will get them. Dealers can now offer assembled 
or complete air conditioning units for existing furnaces 
to provide year round comfort and increased furnace 
efficiency. Such jobs can be made to carry a substan- 
tial profit. 

“Every furnace dealer who maintains a display 
should have an air conditioner display, an active alive 
display, which will make selling far easier than will 
pictures or print or talk. It is entirely reasonable that 
the furnace dealer, if he hopes to continue in business, 
not only needs, but cannot afford to overlook, a close 
relationship between his furnace heating and air condi- 


tioning. The promotion of air conditioning is largely 


already accomplished, in most cases independently of 
the furnace dealer, who has the greatest present oppor- 
tunity of all to benefit.” 











Comfort Cooling For Homes 


A description of a contractors own home installation in which 
ice was used for summer cooling and a discussion of the many 
interesting things about cooling this man discovered in his ex- 
periments to get comfort. 


lilé demand for cooling in 

homes, results from the educa- 

tion given the public by the 
numerous examples of air condition- 
ing in theaters, shops and eating 
places. The demand is to be noted 
particularly in those sections of the 
country where either or both sum- 
mer temperatures and humidities 
are so high as to cause great dis- 
comfort, loss of sleep, and ineff- 
ciency in work. Unfortunate sum- 
mer “stay-at-homes” appreciate 
anything which will bring the re- 
lief of the sea shore to them in 
their crowded cities. 

The following description, illus- 
trations and data, apply to a resi- 
dence of modern size, and are 
therefore typical of many already 
built, but not designed for cooling. 

The residence in question fronts 
toward the west and south, the east 
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By JOHN H. KITCHEN 


Kitchen Engineering Co. 


side being protected by a nearby 
residence. The north exposure has 
equivalent area to the south end, but 
is not affected by the sun, as with 
the rooms having south and west 
exposure. 

The building is of stucco and is 
about twelve years old. By refer- 
ence to the exterior view and to the 
floor plans, it will be noted that 
the number of windows is above 
the average. The total glass surface 
is 210 sq. ft. Cubic contents, first 
and second floors, is 15,794 cu. ft. 

This residence was built prior to 
the period of insulation. The 
builder apparently had in mind the 
maximum of sunlight and plenty of 
windows for circulation of air. The 
attic space was floored, but not in- 
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Mr. Kitchen’s home is a comfortable structure about 12 years old. 


employed to make cooling easy or economical. 


community 


sulated, ditto the roof. The win- 
dows are equipped with metal 
weather stripping, which minimize 
leakage and proved beneficial in the 
heating season. 

The prevailing wind in winter 
is from the northwest, and in sum- 
mer from the southwest. Thus the 
residence presented an interesting 
problem from the standpoint of 
heating as well as summer cooling. 

Reference to the basement plan 
shows: 

(a) Furnace of adequate size 
converted from coal to gas, auto- 
matically controlled. 

(b) Pressure fan in the return 
air box. 

(c) Cooling Unit located between 
the return air register and the fan. 

(d) Round pipes of adequate 
size to each room, equidistant to 
main rooms. 





_ No special construction was 
Hundreds of similar homes stand in every 
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The original heating plant was gravity warm air. This first system was altered 
to the one shown here, which is forced air, but uses the old round pipe leaders. 
Dampers were used for adjustment 


(e) Supplementary return air to 
maid’s room. 

Aside from (e) the only return 
air register was in the first floor 
corridor. 


Heating Changes 


When we purchased the residence 
it was equipped with a gravity 
furnace system. The first winter 
was severe, but all the rooms were 
comfortable with the exception of 
those on the north side. However, 
the coal consumption was excessive. 
It was quickly evident that the cir- 
culation of air was not sufficient to 
offset the increased heat loss on 
windy days. Uniform temperature 
was readily secured by adding a 
pressure fan. The amount of fuel 
used was likewise reduced. Slight 
adjustments were made in the re- 
turn air box to accommodate the 
fan and motor. No changes were 
made in existing warm air pipes, or 
in-the return air. Necessary damper 
adjustment was made in the in- 
dividual pipes, thereby equalizing 
the air delivery to the various 
rooms. An automatic humidifier 
was added at slight expense. We 
then had a plant embodying the 
essential winter “Health and Com- 


fort” features, namely—Tempera- 
ture, Humidity and Positive Air 
Circulation, warmer floors. The 
cost of the fan and humidifier was 
less than $200.00. The expense of 
the fan was entirely justified by the 
saving secured in fuel, plus addi- 
tional satisfaction and comfort. 
Air filters of the slide-out type, 
were installed in the return air box, 
thus eliminating any complaint from 
dust or dirt. My wife was sur- 
prised to note the effect of filters, as 
she found the window shades and 
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curtains did not require the cus- 
tomary “once a year” house clean- 
ing of former times. Ftrther, there 
was no marking on the wall paper. 
It is surprising to note the beneficial 
effect of air filters and too much 
emphasis cannot be put on their 
value. From the héalth standpoint, 
filters tend to decrease nasal irrita- 
tions and minimize tendency to 
colds. Thus the old gravity plant 
was modernized and the heating 
problem solved, and made more eco- 
nomical in operation, more efficient 
and healthful. 


Summer Cooling 


The accompanying illustration 
“B” used in connection with base- 
ment plan, shows how the existing 
fan was used for cooling, without 
any change except a bypass duct 
from the return air to the cooler, 
and from the cooler to the fan. 
No change was made in pipe or 
duct sizes. Chilled air is introduced 
through the warm air pipes, and the 
air to be cooled is passed through 
iced water sprays, thus extracting 
heat from the returned air. 

The fan serves the double pur- 
pose of assisting the heater in 
winter and moving cooled air in 
the summer. 

Experience has proved that ac- 
celerated air in summer has some 
cooling effect. Thus the fan used 
is of the three speed type. By oper- 
ating the fan at “top” speed, when 
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The first floor plan shows floor registers along inside walls with one large return 
floor grille in the central hall 
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On the second floor most of the registers are baseboard type with one exception. 


There is no direct return from the second floor. 


However, the hall is large and 


centrally located 


outside temperature is 90-deg. F. or 
below, the “Comfort Condition” in 
the rooms was improved without 
the operation of the ice charged 
this the 
kept 
closed, and the windows (particu- 
larly of the first floor) were kept 


cooler. To accomplish 


windows and doors’ were 


shaded against the rays of the sun. 
The following temperatures in- 
dicate the results obtained on a hot 
day, with ice for reducing temper- 
atures of water sprays: 
Outside dry bulb.......... 101-deg. F. 
Inside dry bulb.....5.....%. 82-deg. F. 
Inside relative humidity.... 55% 
Supply register temperature 70-deg. F. 
Total c.f.m. 1200, 1/20 h.p. 


motor. 
Total cubic contents... ......... 15,794 


Cubic contents main rooms cooled 
on first floor to above temperature is 
7,318 cu. ft. and partial cooling of 
second floor, large bedroom, hall- 
way and bath room, 4,603 cu. ft. 

An inside dry bulb temperature 
of 82-deg., with a relative humidity 
of 55% proved satisfactory at an 
outside temperature of 101-deg., 
and without undue shock. When 
the temperature outside rose to 107- 
deg. it was found that 85-deg. to 
87-deg. for 
comfort. 


was sufficiently low 


The air to be cooled does not 
The 
cooling tank is in two compart- 
ments, one for ice storage and the 


come in contact with the ice. 
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other for the twin sprays. The 
lower tank was provided with both 
an overflow (for carrying off ex- 
cess water from the melting ice) 
and a drain. Another connection 
was made to the suction side of the 
pump. A V-belt drive is connected 
to the motor. 

The amount of ice used varied 
from 300-lbs. to 600-Ibs. per ten- 
hour period. This ice was delivered 
and placed in the ice charging tank 
by the ice company, without any 
annoyance. The cost of Cooling 
varied in direct proportion to the 
outside temperature and the number 
of hours the Cooling Plant was 
operated. It was usually started at 
ten to eleven a. m. and continued 
until sundown. The pump was 
shut down as soon as the ice melt- 
ing ceased, but the fan continued 
to operate. Thus the Cooling effect 
continued for several hours after 
the ice was melted. 


Cost of Operation 


Wholesale rates are obtainable in 
most localities, for ice in quantities 
of 300-lbs. and over. The rate in 
this case was fixed at 35c per hun- 
dred. The cost of ice per day 
varied from $1.05 to $2.10. An 
average cost may be assumed at 
$1.60 per day. 

Electric power cost, for pump 
and motor, may be assumed at 3'%c 
per hour. Total cost of cooling 
average per day, $1.95. (Ten hour 
period ). 
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This elevation shows the location of the furnace, fan, ice chamber and cooling unit. 


Ice melts in 


the chamber and ice water is forced through spray heads in the cooling unit. Air is passed through 


the ice water spray and not over the ice. 


The un't is used “as is” in winter for heating 
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So many factors enter into Cool- 
ing that the cost is bound to vary. 
These are: 

(A) The locality. 

(B) The construction of the 
building. Whether insulated or un- 
insulated 

(C) The outside temperature. 

(D) The opening and closing of 
doors. 

(E) The number of people in 
the home. 

(F) The number of windows and 
sun effect. 

(G) Electric Light used. 

(H) Heat from kitchen cooking. 


Design 


This article has shown how heat- 





ing and cooling with “Conditioned 
Air” has been applied to a residence 
originally heated with gravity warm 
air. 

The problem in new homes is less 
than in buildings already erected, 
because the engineer can collaborate 
with the architect and produce an 
efficient and economical plant. 

The reader may wonder if cool- 
ing apparatus can only be added to 
homes provided with a warm air 
system of heating. We hasten to 
present the assurance that cooling 
can be made a feature of homes, 
regardless of what type of heating 
system is employed, as witness the 
illustration showing the unit shown 


to the left, which in one complete 
unit of apparatus combines an ice 
charged air cooler, a motor pump 
set, and a fan-motor set. It is only 
necessary to install supply and re- 
turn air ducts and grilles to the 
selected rooms and a complete cool- 
ing system entirely independent of 
the heating is the result. 

The temperature of 95-deg. or 
over did not extend beyond twenty- 
five to thirty days in our locality, 
during the past summer. Thus, dur- 
ing one of the hottest years experi- 
enced, the actual investment for ice 
was less than $60.00. The invest- 
ment for cooling equipment would 
vary with the type of cooler in- 
stalled, but proved less for the ice 
charged cooler than for mechanical 
refrigeration. Where to draw the 
line will probably depend on climate. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent from the descrip- 
tion of the “Air Conditioning” Sys- 
tem in this residence that all of the 
fundamental factors, today gen- 
erally recognized as requisite to 
comfort for both summer and 
winter, are features of this system. 

It is safe to say that any fair 
minded person would be amazed at 
the fine exhilarating conditions ob- 
tainable in winter, and the great re- 
lief afforded in summer. 

It is only a question of time be- 
fore people will demand like com- 
fort producing systems in their 
houses. 
spreading and an increasing num- 


The word is constantly 


ber of installations is being made 
every year. 


Cooling of homes, especially with low-priced appara- 
tus is bound to be a much discussed topic this coming 
summer. This article answers by practical experience 
many of the questions you will be called upon to discuss 
if you intend to enter this field in your community. The 
editors feel sure that Mr. Kitchen will be pleased to 


~ answer any questions you have or to amplify any points 


a ‘which are not clearly covered in this description. a 
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What is 
PROFIT? 


URING 1930 we presented 
DD a series.of articles outlin- 
ing and explaining the de- 
tailed methods of installing an 
adequate, yet simple, set of books, 
the keeping of such records, and 
the preparation of operating state- 
ments therefrom. We _ published 
illustrations of the several printed 
and ruled forms and explained their 
purposes and the various steps in 
compiling the cost data thereon. 
We printed a small supply of these 
forms and offered to supply them 
to the readers of the ARTISAN in 
quantity suitable for a small shop. 
We are happy to report that shops 
in California, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and Illinois have availed 
themselves of this offer and, we 
hope, have profited thereby. 


Interest in Bookkeeping 


One of the most gratifying re- 
sults of these articles has been the 
many letters we have received from 
sheet metal shop men all over the 
United States. 
had letters from practically every 
state in the Union. They have ap- 
parently become interested in better 


I believe we have 


cost records and, we have been 
using some of these letters as foun- 
dations for articles, thus giving to 
ARTISAN readers the benefit of the 
discussions of particular questions. 

Some days ago, we received an 
inquiry from a Chicago reader ask- 
ing the following question: 

“In the light of ‘Have You 
Raised Your Percentage of Profit 
for 1932’ in the ArTISAN of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1932, in which you figure 
profit on Cost, please read the 
article “Adding 20% to the Cost 
does not mean 20% Profit” in the 
ArTISAN of July 5, 1930. Which 
method is correct?” 

3efore proceeding to the answer 


By 


JOSEPH G. DINGLE 








Table Showing the Percent to Be 
Added to Cost to Obtain Any 
Desired Percentage of Profit 


To Make To Make 
‘Add % % Profit Add% % Profit 
to Cost onSales toCost on Sales 


1 0.99 26 20.63 
2 1.96° 27 21.26 
3 2.91 28 21.88 
4 3.85 29 22.48 
5 4.76 30 23.08 
6 5.66 31 23.66 
7 6.54 32 24.24 
8 7.41 33 24.81 
9 8.27 3314, 25.00 
10 9.09 34 25.37 
11 991 35 25.93 
12 10.71 36 26.47 
12% 11.11 37 27.01 
13 11.50 37% = 27.27 
14 12.28 38 27.54 
15 13.04 39 28.06 
16 13.79 40 28.57 
162% 14.29 41 29.08 
17 14.53 42 29.58 
18 15.25 43 30.07 
19 15.97 44 30.56 
20 16.67 45 31.03 
21 17.36 46 31.51 
22 18.03 47 31.97 
23 18.70 48 32.43 
24 19.35 49 32.88 
25 20.00 50 3314, 
The percentage of profit should 
always be figured on the selling 
price and not the cost. 








to this reader’s question, we want 
to extend our compliments. First: 
his question is extremely well put; 
again, he proves that he is not only 
a careful reader, but that after read- 
ing pages he files them for future 
use. His reference to a short, but 
highly valuable table, published on 
page 36 of the ArTISAN of July 5, 
1930, almost two years old, shows 
very clearly that he does more than 
subscribe to a Trade Journal. - He 


C. P. A. 


is the type of subscriber every pub- 
lication appreciates. He is getting 
something for his money, and, using 
that something in his business. 

We have taken the liberty of re- 
stating this reader’s question, chang- 
ing it from WHICH IS COR- 
RECT? to WHAT IS PROFIT? 
This for the reason that the article 
published February 29th, 1932, dis- 
cussed PROFIT and the earlier 
article included a table showing the 
percentage to be added to cost to 
produce any desired profit on sales. 
For the benefit of our readers who 
have not preserved their ARTISANS 
of two years ago, we reprint that 
table. It is worthy of being framed 
and given a place of honor in every 
sheet metal contractor’s office. 


Profit Defined 


sefore going into an answer to 
the question WHAT IS PROFIT? 
let’s get our bearings. The sheet 
metal contractor is a contractor 
and also a manufacturer. He con- 
tracts to deliver and install a manu- 
factured product for a certain con- 
sideration, or price. He, unlike an 
automobile manufacturer, rarely 
builds the same thing twice. He 
will, of course, install many fur- 
naces, and while the furnaces may 
be identical, except for size, the in- 
stallation varies greatly with each 
job. The sheet metal contractor 
cannot sit down at the beginning of 
a season and compute his selling 
price on each size furnace. He 
must measure each job separately, 
using the Standard Code; obtain his 
furnace requirement from the re- 
sults of his measurements ; compute 
the materials required for his pipes, 
and the number and styles of his 
registers. In short, he must de- 
termine the amount of material re- 
quired. Having determined the re- 
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quired materials, they must be 
priced, at cost. This we will call 
Step No. 1. 

The next point is to estimate, at 
cost, the amount of direct labor re- 
quired to process the material and 
install the job. This is Step No. 2, 
and we now have built the founda- 
tion for pricing the job. This 
foundation, like the foundation for 
a skyscraper, governs the success 
of the venture. If built carefully 
and accurately, the finished results 
will be quite satisfactory. If care- 
lessly or loosely constructed, the job 
will never be satisfactory. A poor 
foundation for a building makes a 
poor building; but a poor founda- 
tion for a job price may lose the 
job because the price is too high, 
or you may lose money because 
your “price foundation” did not 
properly include the required quan- 
tities of material and sufficient 
direct labor to properly process and 
install the material. This Step No. 
2, which represents our “Price 
Foundation” is called PRIME 
COST. 


Step Number One 


In illustrating this article, I have 
used squares—of equal size—a con- 
dition that rarely prevails in actual 
cost records. These squares, re- 
gardless of this fact, will well illus- 
trate the point. Note if you will, 


that I have placed a heavy black 
line around the squares representing 
Material and Direct Labor. This to 








































































































STEP Nol. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
further emphasize the FOUNDA- 
TION feature of MATERIAL and 
DIRECT LABOR. 

Having thus prepared our foun- 
dation, we are now ready to proceed 
further. Our Step No. 3 shows a 


‘new square placed upon our foun- 


dation. This square represents 
OVERHEAD, and in order to 


a 


Prime Cost con- 
sists of two items 
—direct labor and 
material. Regard- 
less of where you 
place Overhead 
you should _re- 
member to ac- 
count for these 
two items, other- 
wise your price 
will be too low. 
Material and Di- 
rect Labor are the 
foundation stones 
of price building 
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of the job. Or, you must FIRST 
estimate the cost of the job—in- 
cluding Material, Direct Labor 
and Overhead. Step No. 2 shows 
two squares, representing Material 
and Direct Labor—which constitute 
Prime Cost. This illustration is a 
true rectangle and has a completed 
appearance. It is a completed unit, 


Prime Cost. 





* STEP Nod. 


show its separateness from our 
FOUNDATION _ elements, we 
place around it a border of open 
lines. These three steps completed, 
we have our COST. We must 
know the Cost before we can com- 
pute the selling price. Cost plus 
Profit equals Selling Price. 

We can, therefore, state that 
Profit is the difference between 
Cost and selling Price. But, you 
will rightly say that does not an- 
swer the question asked. We agree 
with you. Our reader wants to 
know whether profit is a percentage 
of the cost, as used in the article 
in the February 29th, 1932 
ARTISAN, or a percentage of the 
sales price, as is stated in the ar- 
ticle of July 5, 1930. The answer 
to this question is that PROFIT 
IS BOTH A PERCENTAGE OF 
COST AND A PERCENTAGE 
OF SELLING PRICE. This may 
sound queer, but when thoroughly 
understood, it is very simple. In 
an attempt to bring to you a clear 
picture of profit, both as a percent- 
age of cost and of selling price, we 
have given you Steps 1, 2, and 3, as 
illustrations. 

You cannot quote a selling price 
on a job until you know the cost 


being the foundation or base upon 
which we are prepared to build. 
Step No. 3 shows a new square 
placed upon our base. This third 
square represents our Overhead. 
Step No. 3 is an incomplete struc- 
ture. It has, like Step No. 2 a 
good base, in fact, the same base, 
but Overhead stands upon this base 
alone. We call this incomplete 
structure “Cost.” Step No. 4 is 
Step No. 3 completed—squared out, 
by the addition of the fourth square, 
representing Profit. This is a com- 
pleted structure, and viewed from 
any angle presents the four com- 
ponents of a selling price, namely 
Material, Direct Labor, Overhead 
and Profit. 


Ascertaining Profit 


Now, having set up our illustra- 
tions, we can proceed to prove our 
statement that profit is both a per- 
centage of Cost and of Selling 
Price. We will use, first, Step No. 
3, which represents Cost. It is an 
incomplete and irregular design. To 
complete the design we add, in Step 
No. 4, the square representing 
Profit, and by so doing we produce 
a perfect square, composed of four 
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1s AMERICAN 
SS aia a For instance, assume you wish to 
i ‘ obtain 20% profit in Selling Price. 
N Yt gi and La- _ Refer to the table, column headed 
i \ ob Poel a shone “To Make % Profit on Sales” and 
i OVER HEADS ly the ame sd a opposite 20 you will find 25. To 
N . om pil third your cost add 25% and you will 
KX : stone — Overhead have 20% profit in your Selling 
i —seldom is the Pp 
i same for two rice. 
INS shops. When you Without this table, you must use 
ISS ie pre Ms. _ the following formula: 
ae terial and Over- — Gelling Price ............000+ 100.00% 
head you have Profit in Selling Price........ 20.00% 
your cost cccciaceciaci 
Balance equals Cost......... 80.00% 
eal Then: 
SELLING PRICE. 
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Then Profit is one- 


equal squares. 
third, or 33'14% of our cost. But, 
in looking at the perfect square 
(Step 4) we find Profit represented 
Profit, 

25% 


by one of four squares. 
then, is only one-fourth, or 
of Selling price. 

Profit then, in our illustrations, 
is 3314% of our Cost, and, at the 
same time, is only 25% of our Sell- 
ing Price. 

We could carry this further and 
say that, in these illustrations, profit 
is equal to 100% of either Material, 
Labor or Overhead. Also it is 
equal to 50% 
three elements of Cost. But, in 


of any two of the 
practice, the four component parts 
of a Selling Price rarely are of 


equal value, and, further, we must 
put Material and Labor together to 
produce a foundation on which to 
price. [Either 


It is 


build the — selling 


figure, alone, is worthless. 

















a 


The last stone to 
be added to your 
price making is 
profit. Too often 
this is forgotten 
in the desire to 
get business. Just 





what profit is and 
how you _ deter- 
mine it are fully 
explained in the 





article. Compare 
the article with 
your own methods 
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the sum of the three (Step No. 3) 
which produces Cost, to which we 
add the fourth element—PROFIT 
—to arrive at our Selling Price. By 
the use of the table reprinted here, 
you can instantly determine the per- 
centage to be added to Cost to pro- 
duce any desired Profit in Selling 
Price from 0.99% to 3314%. 
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STEPTO FT. 


Cost divided by 80 and multiplied 
by 100 equals Selling Price. 

The use of the table is much 
easier. 

Adding 20% to Cost Does Not 
Mean 20% Profit. It does, how- 
ever, mean 20% PROFIT ON 
COST and ONLY 16.67% 
PROFIT IN SELLING PRICE. 
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This article is based on an address presented by Mr. Dingle at 
the 1932 Illinois Sheet Metal Association convention. The illus- 
trations were chosen because they show clearly how building a 
price is a matter of piling on blocks. If you have any questions 
write Mr. Dingle in care of American Artisan or direct at 


Ottawa, Illinois. 









E published in the March 
28 issue a question sub- 
mitted by B. L. Schwartz, 


heating contractor of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Schwartz asked why should 
Factor 55 continue to be used. 


Another very interesting letter 
replying to this discussion comes 
from B. J. John, heating contractor 
in Philadelphia. Mr. John says— 

“It is not strange that men like Mr. 
Schwartz, who have earnestly studied 
and practiced the best in air condition- 
ing, would endeavor to perfect their 
methods by applying engineering data 
differently than that which has already 
been established. This makes for 
progress. 

“Yet the fine engineers who have 
thus far led us out of the old ‘hot air’ 
game must have reasoned that it would 
be sometime before we would approach 
perfection in this new field, and that 
the general engineering data they sug- 
gested, should be simple and cover the 
field as we understood it, hence the 
factor ‘55’ was based on room tempera- 
ture. Relative humidity, they felt, could 
take care of itself for the time being. 

“TI believe the factor ‘55’ is correct in 
practice so far, at least it has proven 
to be so, when we base our conclusions 
on bodily comfort of the occupant, 


rather than on 70 or 135 degrees and 
45 per cent relative humidity, which is 
not a fact in the average dwelling dur- 
ing even the greater part of the heat- 
ing season. 

“When the subject of relative hu- 
midity was stressed several years ago 
for fan systems, we sought to help the 
system by obtaining a certain percent- 
age of relative humidity at 68 and 70 
degrees room temperature. We found 
in a number of instances that it varied 
as much as 10 per cent, depending on 
the outside temperature, the infiltra- 
tion and the will of the owner as to 
the degree he wanted the thermostat. 

“The tests then taken were based on 
register and room temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, velocity at the register 
and volume. Today tests are based on 
all these without relative humidity, 
simply confining data to certain read- 
ings as shown in the Comfort Zone. 

“The perfectly square dwelling with 
22-inch stone walls; 8-inch partitions, 
with semi-gravity ventilation to out- 
side from hallways; bath and kitchen 
and weather stripped, does afford an 
opportunity to a near approach to this 
balance, because of the ease of heat- 
ing. However, the wing or L-shaped 
dwelling, with six to fifteen branches 
from one main duct to varied sized 


,rooms, gives a very different result in 


different rooms at low temperatures. 
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DITORS 
ounctahho 


Should We Correct Factor 55? 


When we remember that most of these 
systems are being installed in old 
dwellings where the heating contractor 
has but little control over the infiltra- 
tion and temperature range desired, it 
is apparent that the perfect balance 
cannot yet be obtained. 

“IT don’t believe we have yet mas- 
tered the air motion in ducts and 
branches sufficiently, nor are able to 
apply moisture to the correct amount 
to suit all rooms to be much worried 
between the so-called dry air, which 
does not exist, although much improve- 
ment has been made even in this direc- 
tion. 

“Had we not better have ducts a 
little large, than make them too small 
and suffer the penalty of enlarging 
afterward or stopping air noises and 
using too high speed that promotes 
warm air drafts? 

“It is interesting to note that a better 
average relative humidity per cent can 
be obtained through a fan system with 
individual room leaders, all taken from 
the heating unit. 

“We had better stick to factor ‘55’ 
until many more men understand it 
and apply it. Then we can have a fine 
time making the engineers, on whom 
we have depended so far, tell us the 
rest of the story, for there is much 
more and they know it.” 


| The primary purpose of this page is to give readers | 
an opportunity to air their views on subjects which they | 
_ feel the industry ought to standardise. Technical sub- 
|| jects will, naturally, occur most frequently, but practical | | 
subjects will be just as acceptable. We should like to | | 
|| have you make use of this page either under your signa- | 
ture or anonymously, as you prefer. 
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HERE is in Chicago a chain 

of restaurants, known as the 

Triangle group, which have, 
under the leadership of D. L. Tof- 
fenetti, owner, established a national 
reputation for doing the unusual. 

From the very beginning these 
restaurants have been known for 
the excellence of the food served 
and also for the unique advertising 
used to publicise the company’s spe- 
cial dishes. 

Two principles have been fol- 
lowed in building the group from 
a single restaurant established some 
sixteen years ago to one of the best 
known cuisines in the city—good 
food uniquely advertised and patron 
comfort. 

This idea of patron comfort has 
been developed from years of ex- 
perience. While the company real- 
izes that what may spell comfort 
for one person may not be comfort 
to another, they also know that 
there are certain basic principles 
underlying all comfort. In a res- 
taurant these basic principles are 
sanitation, good food, eye appeal 
and good air. 





a 


The exterior is 

metal and marble 

in contrasting 
colors 
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Of these four principles the first 
two are pretty generally used by 
all restaurants, but good air and eye 
appeal are features which have been 
overlooked and are only now being 
used to build business. 

No better illustration of how 
good air can be capitalized can be 
cited than a description of the new- 
est Triangle restaurant opened last 
winter in the theatre district. This 
newest restaurant is, at the same 
time, a striking example of how 
metal craftsmanship can be used to 
furnish eye appeal and make the 
interior outstanding in beauty and* 
distinctiveness. 

The design of this remarkable 
eating establishment is the work of 
Joseph G, Ludgin, Chicago archi- 
tect with Walter McDougall, en- 
gineer. 

In, this restaurant the sheet metal 
fabricator and the air conditioning 
engineer have plied their skill and 
artisanship to effect an eating place 
already lauded all over the country. 

Throughout the interior, metal in 
various forms and of different ma- 
terials has been used lavishly. On 





Metal 


Ornamentation 


Oona 


Chicago 
Restaurant 


the outside the dominating feature 
is metal—not only for ornamenta- 
tion, but for service. 

The exterior has a facing of 
black granite upon which is super- 
imposed aluminum ornamentation 
and facings for the spandrels, doors, 
windows and trim. Metal frames 
the doors and the windows of the 
first two floors. This metal is cast 
aluminum finished in both sand 
blast and polished surfacing. 

On the front the sills of the first 
floor windows and the sash and the 
transoms of both first and second 
floor windows are extruded alumi- 
num sheet in a polished finish. 

On the third floor the spandrels 
are cast aluminum, highly orna- 
mented with both polished and sand 
blast finishes. 

On the inside the use of metal 
has been carried even farther. 
Around the walls of the first floor 
are large mirrors held in metal 
bands formed of Enduro metal 
given a satin finish. The ceiling 
molding is ornamented with narrow 
bands of the same metal, empha- 
sized by table and counter trim in 
harmonizing finishes of Allegheny 
metal. Across the kitchen service 
counter there is a wide arch 
trimmed in rolled bands of metal 
polished to reflect the lights of the 
dining room, 
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The doors of the elevators are 
also finished in Enduro and orna- 
mented with polished panels of the 
same metal. The stair railing, the 
door grilles and bands around venti- 
lating grilles are also finished in 
polished metal. 

This extensive use of metal is 
also used on the second floor dining 
room, where mirrors, windows, 
ornamental panels, moldings and 
room trim are all metal, some pol- 
ished and some sand blast. 

The metal of both these dining 
rooms is set off by modernistic 
lighting fixtures which are a com- 
bination of Formica, opal glass and 
polished aluminum. The general 
design of all fixtures is the same— 
glass cylinders held in metal bands. 
Special metal is even used for the 
coat hooks. 

In the service quarters metal is 
used everywhere. Work and serv- 
ice tables, cabinets, shelves are 
metal mostly Allegheny. 

This elaborate use of metal for 
decorative purposes serves to make 
the restaurant unusual and modern- 
istic in appearance, but a hidden 
service, namely, air conditioning, is 
used to keep patrons comfortable. 
An elaborate air conditioning sys- 
tem, designed and installed by Car- 
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Throughout the second floor dining room, metal in various materials and finishes 

is used as ornamentation. The designs and color contrasts are strictly modern. 

In this photograph the ceiling moldings, doors and door trim, lighting fixtures, 
service counter at the rear are either all metal or have metal trim 


rier Engineering Corp., supplies 
warmed, cooled, washed, cleaned 
air all the year through. This sys- 
tem is counted upon to keep patrons 
comfortable on the hottest, most 
humid, days of summer. The sys- 
tem is all indirect with the exhaust 
and supply grilles worked into the 
decorative scheme of the two floors 
and all mechanical work hidden be- 
hind plaster and metal. 

This use of modernistic metal 
was not adopted without good rea- 
son, the reason being that distinc- 
tiveness is steadily becoming a 








‘highly important factor in building 


business. For the transient guest, 
uniqueness serves to picture the in- 
terior permanently in the mind and 
secure word of mouth advertising, 
while the steady customer always 
finds something new and interesting 
in Triangle’s interior decorations. 

When this eye appeal is joined 
to twelve month comfort, supplied 
by heating and cooling systems 
which the warm air furnace and 
allied industries can supply, the 
problem of business building is half 
solved. 


The first floor dining room depends upon metal for color contrast and upon air conditioning for 
patron comfort. Metal forms the ceiling trim and mold, counter trim, service counter and mirror 


panels 




















A. Cleaning Campaign 
—for Profit! 


E referred briefly to the 

use of another type of di- 

rect mail literature— 
namely, the mailing piece which is 
designed to attract attention and sell 
the service without reliance upon an 
immediate follow up call. Such a 
mailing piece must be designed for 
somewhat different conditions. 

To outline such a mailing piece 
we may say that the folder shall— 

1. Attract attention through in- 
genious design, striking slogan, use 
of color. 

2. It should tell all about the sav- 
ings assured through having a clean 
furnace. Such savings should be il- 
lustrated if possible so that the 
owner cannot miss this point. 

3. The reading matter should 
tell completely the history of the 
special service, either through bold 
catch lines or through plainly 
worded sentences. 

4. The mailing piece should be 
designed with a return card which 
the owner can fill in, either asking 
a representative to call in person or 
on the phone. There should also be 
an invitation to call your office for 
further particulars. 

5. The mailing piece should also 
leave the way open for a second 
mailing effort or give some excuse 
for you to call the owner on the 
phone. 

6. One of the most important 
things such a piece of literature 
should do is—GET THE OWNER 
TO USE THE SERVICE RIGHT 
NOW. This can be accomplished 
by offering a special price within a 
time limit. 

There are in successful use to- 
day, an endless number of different 
types of such literature. Some of 
the mailing pieces are quite elabo- 
rate, some are very brief and plain. 


3oth have been found successful. 
Just which type you will select will 
depend largely upon two things— 
1—how much money you want to 
spend on this type of advertising, 
and 2—what sort of similar litera- 
ture other contractors in your area 
are using. 

We have said that direct mail lit- 
erature must attract attention. What 


are the ways this can be accom- 
plished? Remember that the aver- 
age household today receives from 
one to a dozen pieces of direct mail 
every day. All sorts of services and 
products are offered by mail so your 
mailing piece must compete directly 
with all these other services which 
seek to get a part of the home own- 
er’s dollar. 








YOUR LETTERHEAD 





My dear Mrs. Smith: 


venient to you. 





Economy iz the necessary expenses of the home means savings that may 
be applied toward the little luxuries that make life so much more pleasant, 


Take the fuel bill, for example. 
would like to have for yourself, or for the house, or for your children, 
Some of these things may be bought out of the savings you can achieve in 
the cost of heating your home next winter. 


Here's how: By having your furnace cleaned now. You can see how the 
soot from the fuei gradually gathers in the furnace. Soon it is like a fluffy, 
down blanket, keeping the heat from the fire from warming the air for the 
rooms in which you live. And in order to keep the living rooms sufficiently 
warm, you have to burn more fuel and force your fire more often. 


Just now--and until June l--we are making a special offer to clean your 
furnace at an attractive price. You will name the time when it will be con- 
venient to have the job done, and we'll schedule the work for that time. We'll 
clean the inside of the furnace, the register boxes and the smoke pipe. The 
result will be an economy in fuel--and a further economy in cleaning bills for 
curtains, drapes, etc., because we will remove the dust from back of the 
registers and in the cold air returns. 


Keep this letter--it entitles you to the special cleaning price--and 
‘phone now, so you will be sure of being able to select a time entirely con- 


There are a number of things you 


Your Signature 








Letters personally addressed always get attention denied direct mail, 


There- 


fore, any letters you send out should have the personal touch which ties you to 
i This letter is typical of this personal appeal. 


the receiver. 
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J This 


red 


The four 

lines be- 

low in red 
Use this card— 
It entitles you 
to our special 
cleaning price. 


vW 


If you want immediate 
service, phone 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0000 | 
| 





Sell us the soot 
in your furnace 


These two 
lines to 


be printed 


in red 


and deduct the proceeds 
from your coal bill™S 


If your furnace has been in use four months, there 
is about 1-16-inch of soot. Removing it will save 
you per ton of ten-dollar coal................ 


.. $2.50 


If your furnace has been in use all winter, there 
is about ¥-inch of soot. Removing it will save 
you per ton of ten-dollar coal........ 


peeve ...... $4.00 


If it has been several seasons since your furnace was 
cleaned, the saving would be 50% of the cost per ton 


ie} What we do when we clean your furnace 


We do six things: Clean out the radiator and the combustion 
chamber; clean off all loose dust and dirt from the warm air 
leaders; paint the front of the furnace; clean out the returns; 
clean out the base of the chimney; clean out the register boxes; 
leave the basement spick-and-span. 


Until June I—we do all this at a special price 


POST CARD 


Your Name 
Your Address 


Your City 








Direct mail cards must do two things—make the receiver read them and get 

the receiver to act immediately. This mailing piece bases its appeal on the slogan, 

which is unusual. Color should be used as indicated. This mailing piece has a 
return card for action. The folder should be about 7 by 10 inches in size 


Attention is gained through sev- 
eral methods. 

First let us consider a type of 
mailing piece known as a “Giant” 
folder. The purpose of this huge 
sheet is obvious—to gain attention 
mainly through its large size which 
cannot help but get attention when 
the receiver opens the piece. The 
cost of such a mailing piece is, nat- 
urally, higher than a similar, but 
smaller, size. However, rightly de- 
signed and worded such a folder 
gains attention which cannot be se- 
cured with a similar small piece. 

Color is another, and much used, 


device to gain attention. There is 
no denying that the use of color 
snaps up a piece of direct mail and 
since this device is popular, your 
literature must compete with litera- 
ture of firms which use color lav- 
ishly. It would be well to consider 
color and call in a local printer to 
quote prices on quantities you can 
use. 


Use of Color 


The colored slogan is another de- 
vice quite popular. Usually this type 
of mailing piece comes folded two 
or three times. On one of the two 


a 


outside folds is the mailing address 
and on the other is a catch line 
which intrigues the receiver to open 
the mailing piece to find out what 
this catch line is all about. Curiosity 
is the motive which gets such litera- 
ture opened and read. 

General design covers a wide field 
of application. One contractor pre- 
pared an elaborate mailing piece in 
which several pages were progres- 
sively cut short in width and on 
each of these tabs a catch line and 
small illustration were used to 
arouse curiosity and get the receiver 
to open the piece and read its mes- 
sage. It is obviously impossible to 
show samples of all such mailing 
pieces, and furthermore, readers are 
no doubt familiar with the material 
used in their area. 


Artisan Return Card 


As a part of AMERICAN ARTISAN’S 
service we show one style of mailing 
piece which has been compounded 
from various mailing pieces used 
successfully by contractors in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The prime motive, if such phrase- 
ology may be used, is unusualness. 
Remember that whatever you mail 
out must compete for attention and 
action with dozens of other similar 
efforts from all sorts of companies, 
offering all sorts of services and 





Please let me have the 


This card, | details about your spe- 
returned ; cial furnace cleaning 
; > | offer 
entitles you 
to our | Name__ 
special | 
| Address = 
price : 
aia cea 
(Fold) 


Sell us the soot 
in your furnace ! 


{ These lines } 
t( inred § 


( Fold ) 
Stamp 
Here 


M eee = 











This is the reverse side of the mail- 
ing piece. There is the catch line, mail- 
ing address and return card 
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My dear Mrs. Smith 


home. 


posits. 





As the economist in your home, you are, I know, interested 
in anything which will reduce the cost of living. We can, 
I believe; show you how to reduce the cost of heating your 


You know, of course, that wher soot gathers on the heating 
surfaces in your furnace (and every fuel leaves some soot) 
it takes more and more fuel to warm your house. That is be- 
cause the soot actually insulates the heating surfaces, and 
the heat from the fire can't do its job of warming the air 
that is to be circulated to your rooms. 


That means that you have to force your fire, you have to at- 
tend the furnace more often - and yet you never seem to get 
the degree of comfort you did when your furnace was new. 

Yet your fuel bill remains as large as ever - and probably 
erows larger because of the waste caused by the sooty de- 


We are making a special offer - good until June 1 - for 
furnace ¢leaning. We will schedule the job at your conven- 
ience - and you'll go into the next heating season knowing 
that clean heating in your furnace will give you economy in 
fuel consumption and so save you money. 


Yeep this letter (it entitles you to the special cleaning 
price) - and ‘phone NOW to let us know when it will be con- 
venient for us to send a man. 


Your Signature 








Here is shown another letter, not quite so personal in appeal. 


It is couched in 


terms to attract every home owner who wants to save money—and that means 


practically everyone these days. 
be understood by anyone. 


products and that the service which 
gets the home owner’s dollar will be 
that service which makes the strong- 
est appeal—usually in terms of 
pleasure afforded or benefit ren- 
dered. 
Also 
TALKS. 
That must be the underlying mo- 
tive behind all your efforts. YOU 
CAN SAVE THE HOME 
OWNER MONEY—but you will 


have to sell this saving. 


remember— MONEY 


In this article we give copy for 
two letters. In these letters we play 
up the point just made—the fact 
that you can save the home owner 
money by cleaning the furnace now 
The value of the letter is, of course. 


that it is a more personal message 


Note that there are no terms used which cannot 
Action appeal is through a request for a phone call 


than a circular. Unless the mailing 
list is very large, it should be pos- 
sible to have the office girl type each 
of the letters so that they bear every 
sign of the personal letter. 

There is hardly a housewife who 
does not desire something for her- 
self, her home, or her children; and 
usually in the reverse order to that 
in which we have stated these 
things. So, the first letter has a 
strength of appeal peculiar to the 
woman who cares much for her 
home and her family. The second 
letter is more closely concerned with 
the idea of economy, of saving in 
the fuel bill, leaving the housewife 
to visualize what savings might mean 
to her in the way of added comforts 
or convenience. 
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There is one very important mat- 
ter which should be touched on 
here. Let us assume that a dealer 
has made use of the circular and of 
one, or both, letters. If his mailing 
list is a good one, he will have re- 
turns. 

WHAT HE DOES WITH 
THOSE RETURNS IS IMPOR- 
TANT! 

Many a good advertising cam- 
paign is spoiled by the handling of 
inquiries. The dealer who receives 
a number of return cards from the 
circular, and a number of telephone 
calls from the letters, must be pre- 
pared to handle those inquiries 
promptly and efficiently. He must 
be prepared to make, at the conven- 
ience of the customer, the personal 
call which may be necessary to 
close the sale. And if he has prom- 
ised that his man will be at one of 
those houses at a given time to per- 
form the work, his promise must be 
kept at all costs. 


Consider the Appeal 


We urge a close study of the cir- 
cular and the two sales letters. We 
believe the circular possesses an 
unusual appeal, and while we do not 
insist that it is the last word for 
such a circular, its fundamental 
idea, and the logic with which the 
idea is developed, are correct. 
Change it, by all means, if you have 
the knack of writing copy. In any 
case, the selling approach used in 
each case is worthy of study, either 
for use as the material appears in 
these pages, or for building into any 
other advertising literature you may 
have in preparation. 

One more thing—for your own 
information keep a record of re- 
turns. We'd like to have such in- 
formation from users of this—or 
any other—sales material, because 
it is enlightening to set against the 
cost of an advertising effort and the 
type of appeal used the actual re- 
sults in number of sales, and in dol- 
lar-value of those sales. If, out of 
these calls for cleaning jobs there 
come sales of repair parts or of new 
furnaces, such sales should be cred- 
ited to the effort. 





OVERHEAD FURNACE 
SPEEDS BOTTLE LABEL DRYING 


WARM air, gas-fired; over- 

head furnace in the bottling 

room of the Dorado Club 
Beverage Company, Los Angeles, 
has saved the company hundreds of 
dollars in the last eighteen months, 
has given a condition that has al- 
lowed the management to reduce 
the working force by three people, 
and is doing the work of drying 
labels on bottles satisfactorily, al- 
most instantaneously, according to 
F. F. Haman, superintendent at the 
plant. 

Prior to the installation of this 
furnace, the labels after being 
pasted to the bottles dried slowly 
under average and normal atmos- 
pheric conditions. They could not 
be packed immediately into cases 
and had to be handled by someone 
and placed some place to dry. That 
kind of a process took time and 
required labor. 


General Design 


Under the plan worked out by 
Mr. Haman and The Hayes Fur- 
nace Company of Los Angeles, a 
gas-fired unit has been suspended 
from the beams overhead. A fan- 
driven motor has been installed so 
that air passage is reversed and the 
air is forced into the heating cham- 
bers of the furnace from above. 
There are three leader outlets, each 
one a four-inch galvanized iron 
pipe. These come down to the bench 
working-level and tap into a sheet 
metal jacket which surrounds a 
traveling, endless chain conveyor. 
The bottles with the new and damp 
labels upon them pass along in a 
standing position on the conveyor. 
As they pass through the jacket 
they are subjected to the currents 
of warm air and by the time they 
have made the trip through the 
heated tunnel the labels are per- 
fectly dry and the traveling carrier 
takes them on to the working area, 


where they are packed in cases. 
There is no delay in the bottling 
and packing process. 

“The cost of this first installation 
was larger than the cost of a second 


one would be,” says Mr. Haman, 


“because I had to have blue-prints 
and patterns made, and had to study 
out the details. It cost us all told 
about four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, but it has saved us that amount 
several times over. I do not think 
a second installation, should we 
need it, would cost more than half 
of that. We have the plans on hand 
now with all the kinks worked out. 


“It should be noted that the tun- 
nel through which the bottles travel 
is larger at one end than at the 


The gas fired fur- 
nace was hung 
from the ceiling 
and with air flow 
through the cas- 
ing reversed. A 
fan blows the 
air downward 
through the cas- 
ing and through 
leaders to the con- 
veyor housing 


other. This is for the purpose of 
equalization of heat. 

“The cost of operating this sys- 
tem is small. The amount of gas 
burned is not large and the amount 
of current consumed by the small 
motor is inconsequential—yet thou- 
sands of bottles per day pass along 
the channel. 

“The overhead feature puts the 
furnace up away from needed floor 
space and where only a short vent 
is required. During chill weather 
the heat shot down below the 
breathing line is welcomed by the 
working force.” 

This unique installation repre- 
sents another good use for warm 
air equipment.” 
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Bonnets and Plenums 


N the last issue we discussed 

Branch Takeoffs. Equally im- 

portant are the takeoffs at the 
heater which we will term our bon- 
net leads. In this connection the 
word “plenum” has come into pop- 
ular favor, although many contrac- 
tors do not know what constitutes 
a plenum. This article will attempt 
to show some of the common prac- 
tices and judge them according to 
enginéering practice. 

Under the discussion of plenum 
chambers and their design, we hope 
to start an extended controversy. 
Surely no designer of air condition- 
ing units would leave the supply 
connection at the top of the unit to 
conjecture. He had some reason 
for designing the hood and connec- 








We have attempted in 
the recent articles by Platte 
Overton to discuss the 
many features of design 
and fabrication which en- 
ter into the everyday engin- 
eering of forced air heating 
systems. Many contract- 
ors have written to ask 
what constitutes good and 
bad practice at the point 
where mains come off the 
heater. This article should 
answer these questions. If 
you want more informa- 
tion write to Mr. Overton. 








Fig 5 
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Here are shown three common types of bonnets adjudged according to the effi- 

ciency shown in the leaders. The bonnet marked “best” is so judged because 

pressures at leader entrances will be more nearly equal all around the hood than 
in other two. Equal pressure is what is wanted 


tion as shown in his diagrams and 
drawings or he does not deserve the 
title of designer. 

However, the many and variable 
designs now observed, some of them 
weird indeed, raises the question 
of which is correct. The word 
“plenum,” I believe, is Latin for 
“full,” hence a plenum chamber is 


a full chamber. It is not a storage 
space, in the writer’s judgment, but 
a space to equalize velocities, pres- 
sures, and “shocks” and to dis- 
tribute, as it were, the air to the 
various runs or leads equally or in 
proportion to their needs. It should 
minimize entrance losses and offer 
as few sharp corners as possible to 
air flow. 

Primarily, the writer believes that 
a plenum chamber should be as 
large as possible within practical 
limits. The accompanying sketches 
are of various types of plenum 
chambers or casing hoods now in 
vogue in “forced air” work. or 
mechanical systems. (Figs. 5, 6, 7.) 
The writer can offer no charts, 
diagrams or laboratory tests to sup- 
port the decisions given for each 
design. They are founded on ex- 
perience and observation alone, 
hence not infallible. 

The designs marked “best” are 
the ones the writer would use for 
the design. The design “better” in 
Fig. 7, if so designed to maintain 
“static” in place of “velocity” in the 
heater casing to eliminate housing 
should in this case be termed best. 

Housing gravity units to convert 
them to mechanical units leaves 
much information to be desired. 
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This group of three takeoffs shows some freaks for which their owners claimed 
big things. The value of the one marked “best” lies in the fact that pressure 
again should be more nearly equal all around the bonnet than in the other two 
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The writer sees no excuse for the 
use of “poor” and “better” in Fig. 
5. This application calls for the use 
of an extra elbow, and elbows are 
to be avoided whenever possible. 
“Best” in Fig. 5 leaves us the larg- 
est plenum space and this is an item 
to be desired. The writer has ex- 
perienced cases in the use of “poor,” 
Fig. 5, where temperatures would 
vary 20 degrees at the collars. The 
pressures in the various runs were 
guilty of “thermodynamical gym- 
nastics.” Basic formula as applied 
to the flow of air is the same as that 
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These three types are frequently seen in forced air installations. The one chosen 

as “better” could be used if the rest of the system is so designed that there is 

definite “static” resistance at the entrance. The one marked “best” is probably 
the most common 


duct is carried through the full size 
and the branches tapped in. As the 
surface of the duct involved is 


‘ 
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This shows what is known as an “extended plenum” which term has become 

popular, but lacks verification for residence work because such large air chambers 

heat up the basement and slow down the velocities. Such chambers also require 
careful sizing and balancing 


applied to water. Lack of any defi- 
nite and concise data relative to the 
design of casing tops, hoods, and 
plenum chambers for mechanical 
systems, should warn us to steer 
shy of “freaks” and stand by the 
reasonable and conservative. 
“Extended plenums” are some- 
times used, but in residence work 
they are expensive and require 
much room. Here the plenum or 





large, such plenums overheat the 
areas through which they pass and 
should be insulated. Volume damp- 
ers must be installed in all branches 
unless very accurately sized. Fig. 8. 

That crimes are perpetrated for 
which one may not be prosecuted 
is borne out by the included sketches 
in Fig. 9. While in this particu- 
lar case the heating elements are 
steam coils, the problem in general 
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fore” in a job 
where a contrac- 
tor tried to get 
heat through a 
single leader in- 

















side the casing. 
It didn’t work 


is of interest to those doing forced 
air heating and to ventilation con- 
tractors. 

Here as shown the designer 
placed one duct imside the plenum 
chamber on account of the brick 
wall. The writer was retained to 
test the system. The pressure read- 
ings were .5 approximately and the 
system was designed for this loss. 
No delivery of air was obtained in 
duct A. 

The fan was speeded up, all vol- 
ume dampers were closed most of 
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Above is a recommended “after” alter- 

ation for Fig. 9 which should work 

providing the owner and the contractor 
will install it as it should go in 





the way, and a pressure of 114” 
was registered before duct A would 
produce its quota of air. The motor 
was changed from 5 H.P. to 7% 
H.P. and still shows an over load. 
The writer recommended the change 
shown in Fig. 10. The owner and 
contractor are at present arguing 
about who is going to stand the ex- 
pense of the change. If the ven- 


tilation contractor had even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the basic laws of 
the flow of air he could have pointed 
out this obvious error and beer 
clear of responsibility. 


| 
| 
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ONE 
SELLS 


ANOTHER 





OW one good installation will 
H sell others and how certain 

features, not primarily of 
first importance, swing the scales in 
favor of certain qualities possessed 
by automatically controlled forced 
air is strikingly illustrated by an 
installation made this past winter 
by the Schwartz Furnace Company 
in Pittsburgh. 

In 1929 the Schwartz company 
installed an automatically con- 
trolled, forced air system in the 
large home of Mr. Wm. G. Mayer 
which has as one of its architectural 
features a studio placed on the sec- 
ond floor above the garage. This 
studio, because of its size and ex- 
posure, is heated by four baseboard 
registers with one return from the 
end of the room. Since the house 
was completed this room has been 
much used by members of the fam- 
ily for social gatherings. 

One day last summer the owner 
was entertaining several guests 
among whom was a neighbor, Mr. 








In 1929, the Schwartz Fur- 
nace Company sold an air 
conditioning system in the 
house to the left. Two years 
later, the owner of the house 
above watched this first sys- 


tem operate and ordered a 


duplicate. 


The thing 


which 


impressed this owner most 
was the cleansing action of 
filtered, forced air. 


J. W. Crandall, who was right in 
the midst of planning his new 
home. The atmosphere became 
heavy with tobacco smoke, which 
condition was remarked on by one 
of the party. Mr. Mayer stepped 
to the fan switch and turned on the 
blower. The result is expressed in 
the words of Mr. Crandall when he 
wrote to the Schwartz company as 
follows: 
“I was very much sur- 
prised and interested to note 
that within a matter of two 


ticed how refreshing the air 
seemed to become; and it 
wasn’t many minutes later 
before we all noticed a very 
definite drop in temperature. 
It was then that I became 
sold on air conditioning and 
requested Mr. Mayer to 
show me his plant in detail. 
After that, you received an 
order for a duplicate heating 
system to that installed by 
you in the home of Mr. 
Mayer two years ago.” 


minutes or less, the atmos- 
phere was cleared of all 
smoke. Everyone also no- 


This observation and experience 
with modern warm air heating, it 
should be remembered, comes from 
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a man who appreciates features 
which mean convenience and com- 
fort. 

The feature which first attracted 
Mr. Crandall’s attention was the 
rapid cleansing of the air and the 
evaporation effect which became no- 


Peay ita 4, aie ta ‘ . 
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inte He 


ticeable as soon as the blower be- 
gan to circulate the air in the room. 
His interest, as he stated in the let- 
ter, was so aroused that he wanted 
to know all about the heating plant 
which could and did effect so re- 
markable a betterment in a condi- 
tion which he had long thought of 
as obligatory. 

The system which was installed 
in Mr. Crandall’s new home is a 
typical Schwartz installation with 
all the features which have been 
developed within the last few years. 
Heat is supplied by a Bryant unit 
heater with the furnace, blower, 
humidifier, and filters housed in one 
cabinet and operated by an electri- 
cal clock and controls which do not 
require any attention. Gas is the 
fuel used. 


House Construction 


Mr. Crandall’s house is a brick 
and stone structure of seven rooms, 
garage built into the first floor, and 
two baths. In the system all return 
air is taken from the first floor, in- 
cluding the kitchen; infiltration 
coupled with air movement down 
the stairs being counted on to ex- 
haust any surplus air pressure on 
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the second floor. 

The piping plan shows that con- 
siderable attention was paid to lo- 
cating supply and return runs to 
give as much free basement head 
room as possible. 

Since only the area under the liv- 


This view of the 
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ing room and dining room-kitchen 
is excavated, there is a compara- 
tively small basement ; however, the 
forced air system permitted placing 
the heater in one corner where it 
takes up very little floor area. 

There are a number of features 
in the supply system showing good 
design and careful consideration of 
the problems involved. With the 
exception of two supply leads which 
connect with registers in the first 
floor vestibule and bedroom num- 
ber 1, all inlets are arranged along 
one side of the house. A compari- 
son of the piping plan with the two 
floor plans will show how this was 
worked out. The result is the elim- 
ination of at least two supply mains 
in the basement. 

The bedroom over the garage is 
heated by a cross-over branch which 
comes up the garage-dining room 
wall to the garage ceiling. Bath 
number 2, which adjoins, is heated 
through a similar branch which is 
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carried as a cross-over between the 
garage ceiling joists. 

One of the interesting points of 
the system is the use of more than 
one register in the living room and 
master bedroom. In the living 
room, heat is introduced through 
three registers, one located in the 
end wall and two along one wall. 
Return from this room is through 
two grilles in the opposite wall. In 
the dining room there is one inlet 
and one return with another return 
just outside the dining room door- 
way in the small entrance hall. 

Mr. Schwartz calls attention to 


the registers and grilles used in this 
All faces throughout 


installation. 
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Above is a view 
of the living room 
showing one of the 
low and long, flush 
baseboard faces 
used throughout 
the house. Homes 
of this type re- 
quire the most in- 
conspicuous faces 
possible to  har- 
monize with wall 
colorings and tex- 
tures 


The first floor 
plan shows inlets 
along one wall of 
the living room 
and outlets on the 
opposite wall. 
Most of the other 
rooms have one 
inlet and one re- 
turn excepting the 
kitchen. A_ fea- 
ture of{ the plan 
is. the fact that 
practically every 
wall and partition 
is used to carry 
either a warm air 
riser or a return. 
Even the garage 
ceiling is so used 
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the house are of the new baseboard 
type, 6 inches high and as long as 
necessary to get the proper face 
area. All faces fit flush with the 
face of the baseboard and have a 
new forced air grille. These faces 
were furnished by Hart & Cooley 
Manufacturing Company. The in- 
terior photograph shows how incon- 
spicuous these faces are. 


Design Calculations 


Like all Schwartz Furnace Com- 
pany’s installations this interesting 
system was carefully designed by 
the B. t. u. method. The calcula- 
tions used are shown in the copy 
of the data sheet. This sheet shows 
that a temperature rise of 70 de- 
grees was used with coefficients of 
heat transmission of 1.1 for the 
glass, .25 for the walls, .2 for the 
ceilings and floor and .01 and .02 
for the infiltration. 

Total heat loss for the house was 
set at 86,940 to which was added 
10 per cent as a safety factor. The 
heater used has an output capacity 
of 105,600 or more than ample to 
take care of pressure drop or un- 
usually severe weather. 

Air to the furnace is filtered 
through two sections of Reed filter 
and heat is supplied by a 1300 C. 
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To the left is the second floor 
plan. No return is taken from 
this floor, but each room has at 
least one register and the master 
bedroom has two. Note the 





























various locations of these reg- 
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sheet. Every item 









































Second Floor Plas? 








F. M. blower, for a required C. F. 
M. of 1252 for the house. 

The data sheet shows a game 
room in the basement. 
is the only one in the house for 
which the coefficient of .01 was used 
for infiltration. This room is quite 
large and is heated by two regis- 
ters to a temperature of 70 degrees. 


This room 


A comparison of the data sheet 
with the piping plan will show that 
this system is distinctly a low veloc- 
ity installation. There is approxi- 
mately 2.7 square feet of warm air 
main to carry a C. F. M. of 1252. 
This results in about 460 F. P. M. 
in the mains and just over 300 F. P. 
M. in the risers. 


The basement photograph shows 
that these mains are all 6 inches 
deep, 


and are fabricated with a 


is accounted for, in- 

cluding lessened heat 

loss in the basement 
recreation room 
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other installation and give the de- 
gree of cleaned air noticeably circu- 
lated, which first attracted Mr. Cran- 
dall’s attention. No cooling provi- 
sion, other than this circulation, will 
be available unless cooling sections 


are added later. 


System Controls 


Operation of the system during 
the heating season is, of course, en- 
tirely automatic. A house thermo- 
stat turns the burner on and off 
while the blower is actuated by a 
Register tempera- 
tures are set at 135 degrees which 
means that the blower goes on at 
about 150 degrees allowing approxi- 
mately 9 degrees loss for every 10 
feet of basement duct. 

This 
only one of many designed by the 
Schwartz company working with 
the manufacturers of the equipment 
However, the sale of these 


bonnet switch. 


interesting installation is 


used. 
modern systems is strictly a 
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standing seam bottom sheet in short 
lengths with side sheets approxi- 
mately three bottom sections long 
and Pittsburgh side locks. All the 
mains are taken off just under the 
joists, the bonnet being built up 
into a high plenum chamber with 
the large mains taken off the top. 
Like the system installed in the 
Mayer home, the blower is provided 
with a high speed pulley and a me- 
chanical control for circulating air 
in the summer season. The filters 
will cleanse this air similarly to the 
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Schwartz accomplishment. Several 
previous articles have been pub- 
lished in AMERICAN ARTISAN de- 
scribing Schwartz jobs. In the past 
two years, since the first article was 
published, very definite changes in 
design have been developed and 
adopted by the company, as their 
installations testify. Such progress, 
coupled with intelligent selling, has 
made it possible for the company to 
sell systems averaging well over 
$1,500 and running as high as $7,- 
700. 
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Pattern For a Dust Collector Hood 


For E. W. Robinson, Bridgeton, N. J. 


SKETCH of the following 
> layout was submitted by Mr. 
E. W. Robinson, of Bridge- 


ton, N. J., 
be developed. 
be of interest to others in sheet 


with the request that it 
This problem may 


metal work. 

The twisted collector hood pipe 
was designed with approximately 
equal flow area throughout its 
length. The area across the section 
f"a"b” (plan view) being equal to 
the 20” x 24” rectangular pipe open- 
ing. The general appearance of 
the unit was also given considera- 
tion in the design and in addition 
the design was made to meet Mr. 
Robinson’s dimension specifications. 

The elevation view and the end 
view of collector hood were first 
drawn. The contour of the curved 
pipe in the plan view was then de- 
termined by projection of corres- 
ponding points lying on these curves 
in the elevation and end views. The 
bottom side of the pipe was given 
a slight twist as shown by the 
curved line m’c’b’i’ to improve the 
appearance of the pipe in the eleva- 
tion view. 

The pattern for the 
shaped hood or frustrum of a cone 
is laid out as shown by pattern 
N. 1. The radius of the outer arc 
B is equal to the slant height of 
the cone as shown by dimension B 
The radius 


conical 


in the elevation view. 
of the inner are A is equal to the 
slant height A shown on the eleva- 
tion view. The 22224° arc is found 
by the ratio of the base diameter of 
the cone in feet to twice its slant 
height in feet times 360° or is equal 
to (7/2 B) x 360. The width of the 
strip i-o is determined by triangula- 
tion from its respective plan and 
elevation views. The distance from 
point i to f along the curved line 
is equal to the distance along the 
curve from f” to 1”. Point g on 
the pattern is determined in the 


same manner as point f. 


By W. R. HAINES 


Contributing Editor 


Pattern No. 2 which is the top 
of the frustrum of the cone and the 
top side of the twisted pipe can be 
laid out by taking its respective dis- 
tances lying on the plan and eleva- 
tion views of this section. The dis- 
tance between the parallel lines e, 
d and f, a is equal to the distance 
along the arc from a’ to d’. The 
height of point e above the line f-g 
extended is equal to the height of 
e” above the line of {”’-g” extended 
and the length of the line e-d is 
equal to the line e”-d”. 

Pattern No. 3 is the bottom side 
of the twisted pipe. The perpen- 
dicular distance between the line j-b 
to point i is equal to the line f”-x”. 
The height of point j above point 1 
is equal to the line i’-x”. The 
length of the line b-j is determined 
by triangulation as shown by tri- 
angle No. 5. The perpendicular dis- 
tance between the lines k-c and’j-b 
is equal to the distance along the arc 
from j’ to k’.. The length of the 
line k-c is also determined by tri- 
angulation in the same manner as 
the line j-b. The remainder of the 
pattern is laid out by taking the 
respective lengths lying on the plan 
and elevation views following the 
same procedure as was used in lay- 
ing out pattern No. 2. 

Pattern No. 4 is a twisted section 
and requires more work in its de- 
velopment than of the previous pat- 
terns. The line h-i on the pattern is 
the hypotenuse of a right angle tri- 
angle whose altitude is equal to the 
line h’-i’ and whose base is equal 
to the line h”-i”.. The line a-h is 
equal to the line a’-h’ or a”-h”. The 
line a-b is the hypotenuse of the 
triangle No. 1. Sheet metal work- 
ers are well acquainted with the 
method of triangulation in finding 
the true lengths of lines, but there 
are conditions under which another 





method, quite common in descrip- 
tive geometry called revolving a 
line parallel to a plane, may be used 
to advantage, as the method is 
simple and often leads to less work 
and confusion. In this problem, to 
find the true lengths of the diagonal 
line a-c and the sectional line c-d 
requires the use of the end view 
when triangulation is used, and 
leads to some confusion and pos- 
sible error if one is not careful. 
Both methods are shown so that a 
choice can be made between the two 
for this particular type of problem. 
The true length of the line a-c by 
triangulation is shown by triangle 
No. 2. The length of the line a’-c’ 
in the elevation view is used as the 
altitude of this triangle. The length 
of the base line a-p is found by 
projection of the points a’-a” and 
c’-c” into the end view. This line 
a-p is the horizontal line between 
the points a and c in the end view. 
This line a-c can be found more 
quickly by revolving it parallel to 
the horizontal plane. Revolve point 
a’ around c’ to a position that is 
on a horizontal line with point c’ 
as shown. Then project this new 
location of, a, on to the line a”’-h” 
in the plan view. This intersection, 
a, is the new position of a” after 
revolving the point a’ into its new 
position. The line connecting a 
with c” is the true length of the 
line a-c. 

Swing an arc whose length is a-c 
from point, a, on the pattern. Now 
find the height, u, of point, d, above 
point a as shown by triangle No. 3. 
Next find the length of the line a-d 
by triangulation as shown by tri- 
angle No. 4. Point, d, can now be 
located on the pattern after finding 
the height of, d, above, a, and the 
length of the line a-d. 

Next find the true length of the 
section line c-d either by triangula- 
tion or by revolving the line parallel 

(Continued on page 41) 
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This drawing shows the complete patterns for the collector hood 















































Do Unexcavated Areas Kill Air Flow? 


Followers of the “Problem Cor- 
ner” were given a request in the 
March 28 issue in which a con- 
tractor had a heat pipe which 
doesn’t work. He feels that the 
trouble lies in the fact that a part 
of the run passes through an un- 
excavated area. 

Here is what he says— 


“Three leaders from the furnace pass 
through a heavy rock wall which sur- 
rounds the basement. Beyond this wall 
the area under the house is unexca- 
vated. The leaders pass through a hole 
in the wall through a thimble giving 
at least 1 inch of air space all around 
the pipes. This thimble is plastered 
into the wall. 


“Two of the pipes do fairly well, 
while the third pipe, which supplies the 
bathroom, fails to deliver. All three 
pipes are covered with two layers of 
12-pound asbestos paper and also a 
wrapping of corrugated asbestos paper. 

“Just what exactly is the insulating 
value of the wrappings described and 
should the bare pipe have less loss 
than the pipes which are covered? 

“The leader to the bathroom passes 
through one partition wall, then 
through the rock wall described. Just 
beyond the wall the leader turns up 
through the floor of the room above, 
through this room to the ceiling, 
through the ceiling and into a floor 
register in the bathroom above. 

The leader through the first floor 
room is bare and hugs the wall. The 
pipe turns out at the ceiling to the 
register boot. 

“What I want to know is—does an 
unexcavated area slow up the flow of 
warm air in pipes going through such 
an area, and if so, what protection can 
be given the pipes so that the runs 
will work?” 


An interesting reply to this prob- 


lem is given by W. S. Shuster, who 
says— 


W. S. Shuster, Pitman, N. J. 


From Pitman, N. J., comes a let- 
ter also recommending construction 
of a tight pocket to prevent heat 
loss. Mr. Shuster says: 

On the problem on page 23, March 
28 issue, the plan submitted does not 
show the other two leads, or how long 
the lead is to the bathroom or what 
size pipe was used in basement and 
stack to bathroom. 


Here is how I would do it, if the 
job was mine. 

The pipe should be insulated in cold 
fruit room. Warm air pipes going 
through an unexcavated area will not 
function properly. Make an enclosure 
as per drawing, by building a pocket 
of cement blocks or brick and cement 
bottom to present dampness. Make the 
pocket air-tight, two feet wide by 
whatever depth it takes to get beyond 
the riser to bathroom. 

You will find the two other leads 
will give better results by doing the 
same thing. The stack to the bathroom 
should be enclosed and insulated. 
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This plan shows the pipe which doesn’t heat the bath- 
room. The inset shows how the leader gets to the 
bathroom. The area outside the rock wall is unexca- 


vated at shown 
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This is the layout 
suggested by Mr. 
Shuster. He advo- 
cates building an 
air-tight wall 
around the elbow 
and making sure 
that this pocket is 
the same temper- 
ature as the base- 
ment. The floor of 
the pocket should 
be sealed 
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The Church Problem 


HE sketch shows the heating 
system designed to heat a small 


country church. The reader who 
laid out the system says he thinks 
it will work all right, but he would 
like to know how other readers 
would plan the system. 

Here are the principal factors af- 
fecting the design. The building is 
a frame structure—narrow siding, 
on paper, on 2 by 4 studs, building 
paper, wood lath and plaster. 

There are twelve windows in the 
building—five down each side and 
two windows on either side of the 
front entrance. These windows are - 
all of the same size—32 inches wide 
and 6 feet high. 

The auditorium is 12 feet high 
with a flat plaster ceiling on wood 
lath on roof stringers. Above the 
lath the joists are open. So is the 
space under the peak of the roof. 

Partitions A and B are 8 feet 
high and open to the ceiling. 








_ The two cloak rooms are really 
large closets, full ceiling height par- 
titions with doors and a 10 by 12- 
inch register to let heat in. 





C. F. Malone, Utiea, N. Y. 
2, 


Iowa, analyzed this installation and 


Malone from Davenport, 


disagrees with the plan submitted by 
the contractor. He says: 


“I don’t think I would heat the 
church as shown, for while one might 
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heat it that way, there is certainly no 
economy in doing so either from an 
installation standpoint, or a heating 
standpoint. 

“In the first place, I would never 
install less than a furnace rated by 
some responsible manufacturer with a 
rating of about 900 inches, and I would 
want to be sure that it was a rating 
made by and certified to by the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating Assn. 

“I note the contractor calls for a 
26-in. fire pot furnace; this, as we said 
before, in our judgment, is away too 
small to heat this building. 

“If I was asked to heat this build- 
ing, providing the floors were level, I 
would simply take one pipe from the 
top of the furnace and return to the 
bottom of the furnace with one cold 
air pipe. This will make the most effi- 
cient installation one could devise, and 
the beautiful thing about it is, it costs 
less to install.” 


B. F. John, Philadelphia 


Still another suggestion comes 
from B. F. John, in Philadelphia, 
who writes— 

“By all means this church should 
NOT be heated as shown in the plan 
which you show with your problem. 
If the contractor persists in installing 
the system as shown, he will be sorry 
for it because the system won’t work. 

“In order to give a thorough analy- 
sis, a person ought to know in what 
part of the country this church is lo- 
cated. If it is in a cold section, then 
the system is inadequate. If the church 
is in the south, the system may get by. 
In any event a simpler, but better sys- 
tem can be installed for less money.” 
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Fundamental Psychrometry 


E human beings, through 

\X/ our senses of touch and 
feeling, distinguish be- 

tween things which are hot and cold 
but we are unable, always, to de- 
tect close differences. In fact, 
these senses of ours often prove de- 
ceptive. Suppose we take three 
bowls filled with water. Let the 
temperature of the water in the first 
bowl be 70 degrees Fahrenheit, in 
the second bowl 60 degrees and in 


By MALCOLM TOMLINSON 


Consulting Engineer 


available. Temperature, measured 
in degrees, is the method in general 
use. Through its aid reliable in- 
formation as to hotness or coldness 
may be secured. 


Temperature is measured by an 
instrument called a thermometer. 
This instrument consists of a hol- 
low bulb and stem, is made of 
glass and is filled with a liquid or 
gas. Most thermometers are filled 
with either alcohol or mercury. The 
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Centigrade Fahrenhert 


Comparison of Two well Known 
hermomeler Scales. 


fe 


Most of us 
know that there 
are two kinds of 
thermometers — 
Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade. The 
drawing to the left 
shows their rela- 
tionship 
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32 deg. 








the third 50 degrees. Place the 
right hand in the water of the first 
bowl and the left in that contained 
in the third bowl. After a few min- 
utes remove both hands and plunge 
them immediately in the water of 
the second bowl. The right hand 
will feel warm and the left will 
have a sensation of coldness. 

In order that we may detect close 
differences in heat and also that we 
may be able to duplicate our ob- 
servations a fixed and _ standard 
method of measurement must be 
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Above 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit 
the heat in water 
vapor increases 
much more rap- 
idly than the heat 
in dry air. There- 
fore, at high tem- 
peratures, the to- 
tal heat in sat- 
urated air is not 
much more than 
the heat in the 
water vapor. Note 
the changein 
heat for water 
vapor at the melt- 
ing temperature of 

ice / 
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bulb of the thermometer is sensitive 
to heat and cold. The stem is etched 
in uniform divisions so that the ex- 
pansion of the fluid or gas with heat 
or its contraction due to cold may 
be indicated. 


A degree of temperature can be 
determined by any scale, or set of 
divisions, engraved on the stem. 
Two scales are in general use. One 
is called Fahrenheit and the other 
Centigrade. (See Fig. 1.) The first 
scale indicates freezing (or the 
melting point of ice) at 32 degrees 
and the boiling temperature of 
water at 212 degrees. The second 
indicates freezing at zero and boil- 
ing at 100 degrees. As 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit is equal to 100 degrees 
Centigrade a single degree Fahren- 
heit is equal to five-ninths of a de- 
gree Centigrade. As the Fahren- 
heit thermometer is in most general 
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Fig, 3 
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use it is this instrument with which 
Wwe are most concerned. 

When the bulb of a thermometer 
is bare it is said to indicate the dry 
bulb temperature known, for brev- 
ity, as the dry bulb. This dry bulb 
temperature is not what it seems to 
be for, when used to indicate the 
heat in air, it actually only gives the 
heat in the dry air. As the heat 
in the water vapor is not included 
in. the dry bulb temperature a ther- 
mometer does not indicate the total 
heat in air. 

This, we will see, is a very im- 
portant fact in air conditioning and 
has a vital bearing on human com- 
fort measurements. If the temper- 
ature of the dry bulb remains con- 
stant, an increase in the relative 
humidity can only be due to an in- 
crease in the amount of water vapor 
in the air. Since water vapor, like 
water, holds a definite amount of 
heat which changes with the tem- 
perature any increase in the quan- 
tity of water vapor brings a corre- 
sponding increase in the total heat 
of the air. It is this heat, at high 
humidities, which gives people dis- 
comfort at temperatures which are 
very comfortable when the relative 
humidity is normal. The dry bulb 
temperature is not, therefore, a 
measure of comfort since one can be 


comfortable or uncomfortable at the 
same temperature. (See Fig. 2.) 
Dry bulb readings, taken near 
warm objects such as radiators, are 
somewhat higher than the temper- 
atures of the dry air. This is due 
to radiant heat received from the 
warm object. Radiant heat travels, 
like light waves, in straight lines 
through the air without in any way 
influencing the temperature of the 
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Fig. 4 
At saturation, 
or 100 per cent 
relative humidity, 
the wet and dry 
bulb temperatures 
are the same. For 
any dry bulb tem- 
perature above 
zero decrease in 
the wet bulb 
means a decrease 
in the relative hu- 

midity 
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dry air. Care in the location of 
thermometers is therefore necessary 
when air temperatures are taken in 
rooms having heat radiating objects. 

A thermometer which has a bulb 
covered with a clean white cloth 
wick, tubular in shape, which fits 
snug and is in contact with a ves- 
sel containing water indicates what 
is known as the wet bulb tempera- 
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Unless the air is saturated 
the wet bulb temperature will be 


ture. 


lower than the dry bulb. Further- 
more, the temperature difference 
between dry bulb and wet bulb will 
be greatest when the air motion past 
the wick is high and when the air 
is bone dry. (See Fig. 3.) 

The first of these relations shows 
that true wet bulb temperatures can 
only be had by either revolving the 
wet bulb thermometer very fast or 
by drawing air past the thermome- 
ter at high speed. The second re- 
lation provides a means by which 
the relative humidity can be meas- 
ured, or determined, through the 
temperature difference called the 
wet bulb depression. 

Wet bulb temperature is the re- 
sult of the evaporation of water 
from the wet surface of the ther- 
mometer bulb. The rate at which 
this evaporation proceeds depends 
on the relative humidity of the air 
and is thus proportional not only 
to the wet bulb depression, but also 
to the relative humidity. The faster 
the evaporation the greater the cool- 
ing effect on the thermometer, the 
larger the wet bulb depression and 
the lower the relative humidity. 

The wet bulb is thus the tempera- 
ture of evaporation. 





It is also the saturation tempera- 
ture for which the total heat in air 
is exactly equal to the total heat 
units in the air mixture which it 
measures. (See Fig. 4.) 

For example, the wet bulb tem- 
perature for a 90 degree dry bulb 
and 50 per cent relative humidity 
is desired. The heat in dry air at 
90 degrees is 21.74 heat units per 






































pound of dry air. The heat in 
water vapor at saturation for 90 
degrees is 32.40 heat units so that 
for 50 per cent relative humidity 
the heat units would be 16.20, Then 
the total heat of this air is 21.74 
plus 16.20 or 37.94 heat units per 
pound of dry air. The saturation 
temperature for this number of heat 
units is 75.14 degrees which is the 
wet bulb temperature sought. 
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The wet bulb depression is usu- 
ally measured with a wet and a dry 
bulb thermometer mounted on a 
board or panel in such a manner 
that the two thermometers can be 


slung 


g, or revolved, by hand. This 


instrument is known as a psychrom- 
eter. Correct readings are obtained 
when the wet bulb thermometer is 
read quickly after a high speed 
slinging operation. 

The psychrometric readings can 
best be interpreted by a psychromet- 
ric chart. In its simplest form this 
chart consists of wet bulb and rela- 
tive humidity curves plotted against 
dry bulb temperatures and the ab- 
solute humidity. The latter is usu- 
ally given in grains of moisture per 
pound of dry air. As a grain is a 


seven thousandth part of a pound 
it is an extremely small unit of 
weight. To obtain the relative hu- 
midity with this chart the intersec- 
tion of the wet bulb and dry bulb 
temperatures is found. (See Fig. 
6.) The relative humidity curve 
which would pass through this inter- 
section is the correct reading. Fre- 
quently it has to be estimated. Di- 
rectly to the left of the intersection, 
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Two sets of 
curves—wet bulb 
and relative hu- 
midity—are shown 
here. Suppose, 
readings were ob- 
tained of 70 de- 
grees wet bulb 
and 80 degrees 
dry bulb. The 
relative humidity 
at the intersec- 
tion of the ver- 
tical 80 degrees 
dry bulb line with 
the 70 degree wet 
bulb is 43 per cent. 
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These dew point 
curves starting 
with air in a con- 
dition of satura- 
tion at the bottom 
of the chart show 
dry bulb, wet 
bulb and dew 
point are the 
same value in de- 
grees. Increase in 
the wet bulb de- 
pression or in the 
dry bulb tempera- 
ture affects low 
dew points more 
than those which 
are high 
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at the margin, is the absolute humid- 
ity. 

Every air mixture has a tempera- 
ture at which saturation will occur 
if the dry bulb be lowered to that 
point. When saturation occurs a 
very slight amount of water vapor 
separates from the air and appears 
on adjacent surfaces in the form of 
dew. If the surface happens to be 
metallic or glass the first appear- 
ance of this dew is not hard to see. 

For 100 per cent relative humid- 
ity the dry bulb temperature and 
the dew point are the same, but for 
any other relative humidity the dew 
point is lower than the dry bulb. 

On the psychrometric chart the 
dew point for any air mixture can 
be found on the 100 per cent rela- 
tive humidity curve directly to the 
left of the intersection of the wet 
and dry bulb temperatures. (See 
Fig. 6.) For example, air within 
an 80 degree dry bulb and a 70 de- 
gree wet bulb will have a dew point 
of 56 degrees. 

If the dry bulb of this air were 











to be lowered without any change in 
the amount of water vapor pres- 
ent, dew would begin to appear at 
56 degrees. At this latter tempera- 
ture the relative humidity would 
have reached 100 per cent. If the 
temperature of the dry bulb for this 
mixture be decreased below 56 de- 
grees more water vapor would sepa- 
rate out of the air and the dew 
would change to beads of moisture 
which would run down in streams 
over the exposed surfaces. 

Should inside air, at the wet and 
dry bulbs just mentioned, come in 
contact with surfaces that have a 
temperature as low or lower than 
56 degrees droplets of moisture will 
form on these surfaces. This is 
what happens when the outside tem- 
perature is so low that the cold pen- 
etrates through the building. Quite 
naturally the same result is had on 
the outside surfaces of buildings 
when a temperature below the dew 
point of the outside air is reached 
within doors and the building insu- 
lation is insufficient to prevent the 
outward flow of cold. Such action is 
known as condensation and, as it 
can cause serious damage to prop- 
erty, its appearance within doors 
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Where the rela- 
tive humidity is 
lowered without 
changing the dry 
bulb the dew point 
falls. Where the 
dry bulb is raised 
without any other 
changes the dew 
point remains con- 
stant, but the per 
cent relative hu- 
midity falls. In 
the first case con- 
densation is pre- 
vented by mois- 
ture removal while 
in the second the 
moisture in the 
air remains the 
same but the tem- 
perature difference 
increases. 
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prevent condensa- 

tion. Take an in- 

side temp. of 50 

deg., an outside 

temp. of 10, a rel. ge 
hum. of 70 per Fe 
cent and a single 
pane window. ; 
Condensation will t 
occur on this win- YXy 
dow andalsoona yx 
double window. 
But storm sashed 
double windows 
(Chart C) will 
prevent conden- 


sation ie 


must be prevented. In nature con- 
densation is known as fog, mist, 
rain, sleet, snow or hail. 

Condensation can be remedied in 
three different ways. Heat may be 
used to raise the dry bulb, moisture 
can be removed from the air and 
the relative humidity thus lowered 
or insulation can be supplied to re- 
duce the flow of cold through the 
particular portion of the building 
where the trouble occurs. 

The first two remedies have the 
advantage of adjustment in control 
while the third furnishes permanent 
relief against a definite outside 
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weather condition. Due to great 


variations in outside weather for 
various localities and to the many 
combinations of temperature and 
relative humidity which can be had 
with the aid of air conditioning it 
is necessary that each situation be 
studied to determine if condensa- 
tion can occur and the best method 
to use for its prevention. 

Of all parts of buildings the win- 
dows afford the least protection 
against the flow of heat and cold. 
This is because glass is a very poor 


insulator for heat. A remedy for 
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window condensation is in the use 
of double windows or of double 
windows provided with storm sash. 
The latter case can be considered 
as equivalent to triple windows. 
Condensation charts for single, dou- 


ble and triple windows enable one 


to determine the number of sash 
necessary to prevent condensation. 
(See Fig. 9.) In this connection it 
must not be forgotten that tightness 
of the sash and of storm windows 
is of the utmost importance to se- 
cure best results. Metal weather- 
stripping, for example, insures uni- 
formity of tightness. 
































A Co-operative 


Display Effort 


To Sell Gas House Heating 


HERE was recently staged in 
| ewe Illinois, an unusual and 
highly interesting gas house heating 
display conducted under the joint 
co-operation of the local gas com- 
pany and several manufacturers and 
dealers in gas house heating fur- 
naces. As shown in the _ photo- 


graphs, the display was most at- 


tractively staged and served to fo- 
cus public attention on the progress 
made in gas house heating. 

The following manufacturers dis- 
played one or more of their prod- 
ucts: 

Bryant Heater and Mfg. Co., 
3ryant Gas Warm Air Heater; 
American Foundry and Furnace 


Co., Juneair and gravity equipment, © 


also Lincoln furnace with a Cilco 
conversion burner; Meyer Furnace 
Co., Super B gas furnace ; Copeland 
Refrigerator Co., air cooling equip- 
ment; Roberts-Gorden Co., conver- 
sion burner; Rudy Furnace Co., 
3onair gas air conditioning system. 

Reports from Peoria state that 








Automobile manufac- 
turers and others have 
known for many years 
that people will visit 
public displays much 
quicker than they will 
walk into a show room. 
The reason lies probably, 
in most persons’ dislike 
of having to listen to 
sales talk. With air con- 
ditioning coming into 
popularity, similar sales 
tactics will have to be 
employed. The display 
told about in this article 
is just such an attempt 
to get the public into one 
group exhibit where sales- 
men can explain their 
products. Mass visiting 
brings people where in- 
dividual shopping falls 
down. 








during the first forty-five days of 
the sixty-day exhibit, more than 
5,000 persons visited the display 
and inspected the various heating 
units shown. 

Of more interest is the fact that 
these reports state that about 30 
good prospects a week were secured 
by the salesmen who were in attend- 
ance. An interesting sidelight on the 
visitors is the report that during 
these forty-five days most of the 
visitors came in small groups which 
made their handling by the sales- 
men an easy and personal proposi- 
tion. 

The salesmen report a surpris- 
ingly high number of actual sales 
and also a gratifying attendance 


from persons who had never been 


contacted on buying new heating 
equipment. Records also show that 
a large percentage of home owners 
who had already been interviewed 
took advantage of the display to 
look over all the various units. 
This display was held in a down- 
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town location in a large room which 
had previously served as an auto- 
mobile show room. The space se- 
lected was well lighted indirectly 
and through large show windows. 
The display was so arranged that 
these windows were made definitely 
appealing to passers-by. 

The interior was suitably ar- 
ranged and decorated in an indi- 
vidual booth style. 

Each of the manufacturers and 
the gas company paid a proportion- 
ate share.of the expense. In addi- 
tion, a schedule of newspaper ad- 
vertising was run with each adver- 
tisement featuring the various prod- 
ucts and each ad also including a 
listing of all the firms co-operating. 

The dealers in Peoria have ar- 
ranged with the gas company a pro- 
gram under which the gas company 
does not actively sell or install gas 
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company does, however, sell conver- 
sion burners direct. The company 
does not recommend any particular 
make of apparatus but give all the 
dealers an opportunity to explain 
their products. 

The show was planned for a 
sixty-day display. All during the 
show salesmen from the gas com- 
pany were in attendance. Also just 
as many salesmen as each dealer or 
manufacturer wished to have in his 
booth were permitted. 

This excellent display and the 
publicity gained were made possi- 
ble through co-operation between 
manufacturer, dealer and the gas 
company. All exhibitors announce 





Above are two views of the display floor. 


Several manufacturers exhibited gas 


house heating equipment, either assembled or in sections. More than 5,000 per- 
sons viewed the display in the first 45 days 


heaters. All prospects are turned 
over to one of the dealers. The gas 


that the benefit derived has made 
the display well worth while. 








Pattern For Dust Collector Hood 


to the horizontal plane. The true 
length of this line by triangulation 
will be the hypotenuse of the tri- 
angle whose altitude is the line 
c’-d’ and whose base is the line y-d 
in the end view. The true length of 
this line by revolving the line will 
be equal to the line d-” shown in 
the plan view. 

Swing an arc whose radius is 
equal to the length of the line cKd 


(Continued from page 32) 


from point, d, on the pattern. The 
intersection of this arc with that of 
the diagonal from point, a, locates 
the point, c, on the pattern. The re- 
maining portion of the pattern is 
developed in the same manner. 
Pattern No. 5 is the pattern of 
the back side of the pipe. The line 
f-g is equal to the line f”-g”. The 
line f-j is equal to the line a’-j’. 
The remaining portion of the pat- 


tern is developed by the same 
method that was used in developing 
pattern No. 4. 

The accuracy of the pattern lay- 
out may be checked if so desired 
by making a cardboard fractional 
scale model of this unit. Clear 
lacquer has been found to work 
nicely as a cement for such a model, 
as it dries quickly and produces a 
stiff cemented joint. 
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Kitchen Ventilation 


ITCHEN ventilation is 
K somewhat different from 
other forms of residence 
ventilation because it has to deal 
with the getting rid of smoke and 
odors due to cooking. Most resi- 
dence ventilation is concerned pri- 
marily with cooling. Residence 
ventilation for the furnishing of air 
for breathing purposes is chiefly 
concerned with the dilution of the 
inside air with pure air from out- 
doors. 
Kitchen 
having to do with the getting rid 
of smoke and odors, must make 
provision for exhausting these 
without allowing them to mix with 
the other air. The dilution system 
is not satisfactory. The smoke and 


ventilation, however, 


odors must be withdrawn from the 
kitchen and not allowed to enter 
the other rooms. 


Pockets Hold Odors 


This necessity applies particularly 
to odors. Smoke, as long as it is 
not allowed to settle, is compara- 
tively inoffensive, but odors, par- 
ticularly fish, kale, cabbage, onions, 
etc., hang on for an unbelievably 
long time. This is perhaps due to 
the fact that they are almost per- 
fectly diffused with the air, and that 
on account of the unventilated 
pockets of air below the ceiling, 
they are not cleaned out of the 
rooms. 


These pockets are the spaces 


underneath the ceiling, and above 


the window and door openings. 
The warmest of the air naturally 
pockets in these spaces, where it re- 
mains banked and requires room cir- 
culation to relieve it. Room circu- 


lation for the most part takes place 
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below the tops of the door and 
window openings, and these pockets 
of air are relatively stagnant. 

This entire situation can be satis- 
factorily handled by exhaust regis- 
ters at the ceiling, installed as de- 
scribed in the articles on residence 
ventilation. But these registers are 
usually not provided, and_ the 
pocketing remains. 

For satisfactory kitchen ventila- 
tion then, it is necessary that no 
odors shall back up from the kitchen 
into the rest of the rooms. This 
means that the kitchen must at all 
times be an area of lower pressure 
than the rest of the rooms. This 
shows the fallacy of kitchen intakes, 
as any intake will nullify this low 
pressure. The kitchen should be 
kept closed and should have a posi- 


tive exhaust pulling constantly from 
it, this exhaust being stronger than 
any exhaust at any other point in 
the residence. 

For the best ventilation results, 
kitchen windows and doors should 
be kept closed. Openings, nullify- 
ing the low pressure of the kitchen, 
will allow fumes to drift back into 
the other rooms. Of course, it is 
much worse where a fan is used 
for an intake. Dilution, or the 
freshening of bad air with good air, 
is practical for the other rooms, but 
a fan blowing fresh air into the 
kitchen simply forces the kitchen 
odors into the rest of the house. 


Kitchen Fans 


Some kitchen fans are made with 
a reversible feature. This feature 
should not be used, primarily be- 
cause it defeats the very purpose of 
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FAN Pumps Hor Smoky Are Down Feom CEILING 
AND SENDS IT INTO THE QTNER ROOMS 


Odors and smoke or fumes tend to work into pockets against the ceiling. Moving 
air then passes below the pocket without disturbing the air in the pocket. This 
is why odors linger so long 
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SNOWING CROSS CURRENTS OF AIR 
THROUGH TNE OAME C)PENING 
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made anemometer 
tests you  prob- 
ably don’t know 
that when a door 
is opened two 
cross currents of 
air are set up. 
The higher cur- 
rent is warm air 
moving from the 
warm room _ to 
the cold room, 
while the lower 
current is just the 
reverse 
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At TOP OF DOOR - FROM WARM TOWARD COLD 
AT DOTTOM OF DOOR - FROM COLD TOWARD WARM 


kitchen ventilation. A prominent 
architect told me recently that he 
could tell the minute he stepped 


into his residence if the kitchen fan. 


had been used reversed. Of course, 
he has given orders that it is not 
to be so used, but his orders are 
sometimes disregarded. 

There is another reason why the 
kitchen fan should never be re- 
versed, and that is that if it is in- 
stalled at the proper point for ex- 
hausting, it is not in the right posi- 
tion for use as an intake. It will 
simply pump the hot air down onto 
the occupants. 


Fan Location 


The kitchen exhaust, whether a 
fan or a gravity ventilator, should 
always be placed at the extreme top 
of the room, directly underneath 
the ceiling. It should also be 
placed as far away from the inside 
entrance door as possible. And the 
inside entrance door should be kept 
closed, as well as the outside doors 
and windows. I realize that it is 
a hard matter to get cooks to leave 
windows closed in hot weather, but 
if there is a kitchen fan installed 
at the high point in the ceiling it 
will keep the heated air from accu- 
mulating and will make for as good 
a condition within the kitchen as 
possible. And there is nothing 


gained by pulling in from the out- 


side, air that is hotter than the in- 
side air. 

The inside entrance door, that is, 
the door between the dining room 
and the kitchen, should be kept 
closed also for the best results. If 
it is left open for any length of 
time, the pressure balance between 
the two rooms is equalized, so that 
there is no very positive tendency 
to counteract the backing up of 
odors into the dining room. If, on 
the other hand, the door is kept 
closed excepting when someone goes 
through it, the momentary opening 
of the door will be accompanied by 
a rush of air from the dining room 
to the kitchen, which will sweep 
fumes before it. 

The backing up of fumes from 
the kitchen to the dining room is 
due to a simple phase of air move- 





ment which | have never seen em- 
phasized in discussions of ventila- 
I refer to the fact that you 
have, through any opening between 
rooms of different temperatures, a 
cross movement of air. The move- 
ment at the top of the door is from 
the warm room into the colder 
room. The movement at the floor 
is from the cold room to the warmer 
one. You have always noticed a 
draft of cold air sweep along the 
floor from the cooler room, but few 
have taken notice of the flow of 
warm air at the top of the same 
door into the cold room. 


tion. 


Air Currents 


The kitchen is usually the warmer 
room. This means that the warm- 
est of the kitchen air, that imme- 
diately below the ceiling, has a ten- 
dency to flow back into the dining 
room. And this warmest air from 
the kitchen is the very air which 
is laden with smoke and odors. If 
this flows back into the dining 
room, it pockets itself at the ceil- 
ing. here it is 
back by additional warm air from 
the kitchen; on through the farther 
door into the pocket underneath the 
ceiling of the living room, and so 
on through the entire house. And 
having found its way into these 
pockets it will remain there a long 
time. 

Sheet metal contractors are be- 
ing called on for kitchen fans. In- 
stallation of a kitchen fan is not 
particularly coupled with 
metal work, but has proved a profit- 
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able line and there is no reason why 
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Contrary to some opinion, even small kitchen fans will pull air from several rooms, 


especially when the fan is permitted to run for some time. 


Short operation cycles 


do not set up currents strong enough to exhaust from distant rooms 
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the sheet metal contractor should 
not have this profit as well as any- 
one else. From the information 
that comes in, the sheet metal con- 
tractor’s opportunity for kitchen 
ventilation comes from the home 
that is already built. Installations 
in houses in construction are likely 
to come through the general con- 
tractor. Even then, there is no rea- 
son why the sheet metal contractor 
should not furnish the kitchen fan, 
and have for his profit the regular 
discount to the trade. 

Up-to-date sheet metal contrac- 
tors are making definite efforts to 
sell jobs in the nature of repair and 
remodeling, on homes already built. 
The home owner is rather more 
likely to come to the sheet metal 
contractor than he is to the car- 
penter contractor for repairs; and 
particularly for ventilation. This 
gives him the first chance at kitchen 
ventilation on old residences. 

There are two kinds of kitchen 
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ventilation, one the continuous type 
and the other the clean-out type. 
The continuous type is that which 
withdraws a nominal amount of air 
continuously from the kitchen, 
maintaining a low pressure within 
the kitchen, toward which the air 
from the rest of the rooms will 
flow. The exhausted air should be 
taken from the point where fumes 
and smoke naturally accumulate, 
which is immediately below the 
ceiling, and as far as possible from 
the dining room door. Gravity or 
fan ventilation of the continuous 
type should be sufficient to change 
the air in the kitchen about every 
three minutes. If a fan is used the 
current consumption must neces- 
sarily be low; otherwise the cost of 
operation will be prohibitive. 


Clean Out Fans 


The clean-out type of fan is for 
use when an extreme amount of 
smoke or fumes are being produced 
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for some unusual reason. It should 
be capable of changing the air in 
the kitchen in from 15 to 30 sec- 
onds. The current consumption is 
not an item of great importance, be- 
cause the clean-out type of fan will 
only be used at intervals and for 
short periods. For ordinary resi- 
dence or apartment work the con- 
tinuous operating unit is more prac- 
tical, both because it furnishes 
continuous kitchen ventilation and 
because it also operates to ventilate 
the entire residence or apartment. 

Kitchen ventilation can be han- 
dled by either fans or gravity, but 
at the present time fans seem to 
appeal more to the housewife. Also 
they lend themselves somewhat 
better to installations in old houses. 
They should be located at the ceil- 
ing and should be operated con- 
tinuously as long as the kitchen is 
in use. They should be used for 
exhausting only and doors and win- 
dows should be kept closed. 
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Illinois Travelers’ Auxiliary Program 


As usual, at the Illinois conven- 
tion, the outstanding social feature 
was the annual banquet and dance 
in the grand ballroom of the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, given in honor of 
the contractors and their ladies by 
the Travelers’ Auxiliary. 

The entertainment at the dinner 
was furnished by 34 Chanters of 
Mohammed Temple Shrine of 
which A. C. McKinley, retiring 
president of the Travelers’ Aux- 
iliary, is a member. The music for 
the dancing was furnished by one 
of Peoria’s best known orchestras 
and to add a little spice to the fun 
several country dance callers were 
invited in to take charge of the 
quadrilles which were interspersed 
with the regular ballroom dancing. 

The annual meeting of the Aux- 
iliary was held Thursday morning, 
April 7. Plans were made for the 
coming year and a committee ap- 
pointed to work with the contrac- 
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L. Max Baugh, Galva 
H. J. Niehaus, Peoria 
F. S. Gottschalk, Chicago 
a ” 








tors in order to further the interests 
of both associations. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are shown to the left. 

Special votes of thanks were 
given to the retiring officers, to the 
Pere Marquette Hotel and to the 
Association of Commerce for their 
co-operation. Also, to Mat. Fried- 
man for his work in getting out the 
Illinois Traveler which was voted 
the outstanding feature of last 
year’s events, and which will be con- 
tinued as a means of bringing into 
closer harmony the contractors, job- 
bers, travelers and manufacturers 
of Illinois. 

Oliver T. Ingledew, one of the 
oldest and best known members of 
the Auxiliary, was voted an hon- 
orary member for life. This now 
gives the association two honorary 
life members—L. A. Denoyer of 
Ottawa and Oliver T. Ingledew of 
Chicago. 
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Program of National Assn. 
of Sheet Metal Distributors 


The twenty-first annual meeting 
of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Distributors will be 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 11 and 12. Follow- 
ing is an outline of the program as 
recently released: 


“How Can Distributors Most Effec- 
tively Cooperate With the Mills?”— 
George H. Charls, President, National 
Association of Flat Rolled Steel Man- 
ufacturers, Cleveland, O. 

“What the Mills Can Do to Improve 
Conditions in the Distribution of Black 
and Galvanized Sheets.”"—F. J. Mc- 
Neive, Chairman of the Sheet Steel 
Committee, W. F. Potts Sons Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Progress in Promoting the Sale of 
Better Quality Galvanized Sheets.”— 
Julian D. Conover, Secretary, Ameéri- 
can Zinc Institute, Inc., New York, 

“Promoting Sheet Copper Sales.”— 
Carter S. Cole, Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, New York, N. Y. 

“What the Depression Has Taught 
Us.”—Dr. Frank Parker, Professor of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
President Philadelphia Federation of 
the Construction Industry. 

“The Distribution of Sheet Copper.” 
—R. H. Binns, Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 

“The Possibilities of Lead in Con- 
struction.”—F, E. Wormser, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lead Industries Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

“What Are We Doing to Improve 
Conditions in Our Territory.”—Frank- 
lin E. Devlin, Secretary, Metal Mer- 
~~ Credit Association, New York, 

“Obtaining Net Profits Under Pres- 
ent Conditions.”—Harry A. Hopf, H. 
A. Hopf & Co., Management Engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y. 

“Recent Developments in Simplified 
Practice.”"—Edwin W. Ely, Chief of 
Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
oe of Commerce, Washington, 
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“Old Guard’’ Meets 
and Elects Officers 
The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association was held during 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Con- 
vention at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 














Biloxi, Mississippi, on April 20. The 
meeting was attended by twenty-five ac- 
tive members and was a most enjoyable 
affair. 

Officers as follows were elected: 


President 
Hugo Weidmann, New Orleans, La. 


First Vice-Pres. 
Sheffield Clark, Nashville, Tenn. 


Second Vice-Pres. 
James Hutchinson, New York. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
R. P. Boyd, R. F. D. 4, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Executive Committee 

John E. Haviland, Port Chester, N. Y., 
Chairman. 

C. M. Power, Kent, Ohio. 

George T. Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John J. Gilmore, Birmingham, Ala. 

Henry D. Archer, New Orleans, La. 

George T. Price, Charleston, W. Va. 


The Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association, membership in 
which is limited to one hundred, is an 
honorary association composed of sales- 
men and traveling sales managers who 
have sold hardware, steel and kindred 
lines to the jobbing trade in five or more 
Southern and Southwestern states for 
fifteen years or longer. 


od 


A. S. H. & V. E. Will Meet 
In Milwaukee, June 27 to 29 


The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers will hold the semi- 
annual meeting in the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, June 27, 28 and 29. Of the 
several important reports which will be 
presented, the report of the committee 
on Ventilation Standards will probably 
be of most interest to our industry. 

All meetings will be held on Standard 
time. Considerable attention will be paid 
to committee reports and special papers 
completed since the winter meeting. 


od 


Chicago Auxiliary Ladies 
Entertain Men 

Taking advantage of the Leap Year 

privilege, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 

Sheet Metal Employers’ Association of 

Chicago invited their men to spend Fri- 


CTIVITIES 
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day evening, April 29, as their guests in 
Chinatown. 

Starting out with a tour through the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce and other 
points of interest, the party wound up 
with a real Chinese dinner at the Eastern 
Star Restaurant, 22nd and Wentworth 
Avenue. 

Souvenirs appropriate to the occasion 
were given to all. Place cards were writ- 
ten in Chinese, and Hop Joy, proprietor 
of the restaurant, donated personally au- 
tographed chop sticks. 

Mrs. A. B. Rysdon and Mrs. E. L. 
Stephani had charge of arrangements. 
Self-appointed master of ceremonies and 
toastmaster respectively, A. B. Rysdon 
and John W. Thomson made a hit. 
Charley Krutskoff, Elmer Olson, C. E. 
Jensen and Aubrey Sykes all said they 
had plenty of food, so the evening was 
voted a hundred percent success. 


ad 


Oil Burner Show Sets 
Record 


The ninth annual oil burner conven- 
tion and show which closed April 16 
in Boston set an all-time record for 
public attendance and also for attend- 
ance from dealers and manufacturers. 

More than 13,000 persons paid to see 
the various exhibits and examine the 
latest oil burner units. 

Among the numerous interesting 
statements made during the conven- 
tion was one by Ralph B. Wilson of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 
who declared that there is an imme- 
diate market in 3,000,000 homes for oil 
burners and that the industry may well 
count on an annual sale of at least 
200,000 burners. 
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Coming Conventions 


National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors—May 11 and 12, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual meeting. Head- 
quarters, Bellevue- Stratford Hotel. 
George A. Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Warm Air Heating Asso- 
ciation—May 18 and 19, at Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Sec- 
retary, Allen W. Williams, 3440 A. I. 
U. Building, Columbus, Ohio. 






































New High Pressure 
Humidifier 

Supreme Electric Products Company, 
425 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
announces a new humidifier for warm air 
furnaces and air conditioning systems. 

The humidifier operates on the prin- 
ciple of producing a fog of moisture by 





shooting a fine stream of water under 
high pressure against a hot baffle plate. 
Humidity can be controlled by a Humidi- 
stat located on the first floor. 

The new unit has a capacity of 20 
gallons of water per day under 50 pounds 
pressure. This water capacity can be 
controlled by the pressure or by the up- 
stairs control. 

The feature of the unit is said to be 
the fact that its operates instantly re- 
gardless of the furnace heat pickup. The 
unit is said to be especially adaptable to 
intermittent fuel systems. 
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Health Air Systems An- 
nounce ‘‘Auxilor’”’ 

The Health Air Systems Division 
of the Economy Baler Company at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, announces the 
“Auxilor” or stack-loss eliminator, a 
piece of equipment designed primarily 
to increase the efficiency of the old in- 
stallations or old type equipment. 

The unit is of normal steel furnace 
construction, approximately the same 
height as a furnace but only one-half 
the diameter. It is installed immedi- 


ately back of a furnace or boiler so that 
the stack passes into it. Then the stack 
from this new unit is turned into the 
chimney. 

In the 1932 model, the first one to 
be generally offered, there is an auto- 
matic by-pass damper which is set to 
give a direct passage from the main 
furnace or boiler to the stack while the 
fire is being started. At approximately 
250 degrees it closes, forcing the hot 
gases to travel throughout the ‘“Aux- 
iior” before entering the chimney—and 
thereby reducing average stack tem- 
perature from 25% to 40%, affecting 
an economy in fuel consumption of as 





much as one-third. 

The “Auxilor” is twenty-eight inches 
in diameter and seventy inches high. 
The interior construction is of heavy 
welded anti-rust copper alloy steel, gas 
tight. An intake and outlet hot air 
duct connects the “Auxilor”’ with the 
room overhead at any desired points. 

Installations are readily made in con- 
nection with warm air, steam or any 
other heating plant. Air washers, hu- 
midifiers or forced air circulators can 
be connected. 

The company claims that the low 
1932 price makes the “Auxilor” an easy 
accessory to sell on both new and old 
house jobs—alone or in connection 
with the installation of burners and 
stokers. 

Pending the completion of distribu- 
tion arrangements through state and 
regional distributors, shipments are be- 
ing made direct to dealers in certain 
areas. 
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PRODUCTS 


New Fire-King Stoker 


The Fire-King Stoker Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has added to its line 
a new model which has been designed 
exclusively for use in household furnaces 
and_ boilers. . 


Rated at 950 square feet of steam radi- 
ation and with a maximum coal feed ca- 
pacity of 40 pounds an hour, the new 
stoker, known as the Fire-King No. 3, is 
offered at the lowest price ever placed 
on any of the company’s underfeed stok- 
ers. 

A thermostat and stoker switch are 
included in the list price as standard 
equipment. The latter control, of spe- 
cial advantage in mild weather, is actu- 
ated by the chimney temperature to pre- 
vent the fire from going out regardless 
of the action of the thermostat. 

Multiple feed control is provided, giv- 
ing the user the advantage of being able 
to vary the amount of coal in any de- 
gree from one pound to the maximum of 
40 pounds an hour. The air likewise can 
be regulated to comply with the require- 
ments of the fuel. The hopper has a fit- 
ted cover for cleanliness. 

The company states that the aver- 
age warm-air furnace installation can be 
completed in three to four hours’ time. 
The installation can be made from either 
the front or side of the furnace. 

The Fire-King No. 3 is designed to 
burn one-inch nut and slack screenings 
and is conservatively rated on the basis 
of 10,000 B. t. u. coal. 


* 
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Lamneck Company Auctioned 


3y order of the U. S. District Court, Industrial Plants 
Corp. will on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 19, 20 
and 21, sell at public auction the entire land and buildings, 
merchandise, machinery, dies, patents, furniture and fixtures 
of the W. E. Lamneck Company of 416 Dublin Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The W. E. Lamneck Company of Columbus, Ohio, is one 
of the largest manufacturers in the United States of furnace 
pipe, stove pipe, registers, laundry dryers, agricultural prod- 
wets, <tc. 
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Kelvinator Appoints Oil Burner 
Sales Manager 

Charles Van Maanen, formerly Assistant General Sales 
Manager in the Maise Corporation, has been appointed active 
head of oil burner sales for the Kelvinator Corporation, it was 
announced today by H. W. Burritt, Vice-President in charge 
of sales of the various Kelvinator divisions. 

This appointment follows the announcement on April 13th 
that Kelvinator Corporation had purchased the assets and pat- 
ents of the Rightway Oil Burner, manufactured by the Maise 
Corporation of Detroit. Kelvinator will begin merchandising 
the Rightway Oil Burner immediately through its New York 
and Detroit branches, and plans are being made to contact 
old distributors of the Rightway burners at once. 


Sd 
Mechanical Warm Air Heating Handbook 


H. S. Ridler, mechanical engineer of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has just published a Mechanical Warm Air Heating Manual, 
covering the practical installation and design of mechanical 
and gravity work. The manual also deals with air washing 
and cooling, and steam and hot water as applied to the warm 
air heating contractor. 

Of general interest is a table of estimated square inches of 
pipe area required for either mechanical or gravity installa- 
tions. From this table pipe area for each room, basement 
duct area, furnace and fan size can be readily determined. 

This manual is designed to aid the heating contractor in 
designing and laying out this type of work. It is also in- 
tended as a practical aid to estimating heating requirements 
and costs, besides giving many short and practical rules and 
miscellaneous information and data. 
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Survey Shows “Lean” Months Mostly 
Imaginary 

New construction and modernization averages closely for 
each month in the’ year, says the American Builder and 
Building Age, basing its computation on five-year averages. 

As a result of research it has been found that of the total 
sum spent each year in building and reconstruction work, 
the average totals for each month run as follows: 


I ichcieiicpeieineiliainans = De conitiisittitninccgiciendioane 9.3% 
February ............ sain ree SD ei 8.8% 
MU ni sicisccaccecssntoacect 8.8% September .................... 8.6% 
BED ui bicdeicamencien a7%... Geteler ....................... 8.5% 
|_| CESS eee mere 9.4% November .................... 7.5% 
| 10 TSE SRa EEE Ee enone ce 9.4% December ...................... 7.6% 


One interpretation of these figures is the presumption 
that heating contractors should not abandon efforts to sell 
new equipment, especially for replacement work, in the 
months that are generally conceded to be “lean.” 
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JUST 
A MOMENT 
PLEASEe 


for the Good of 
Your Business... 


E know what you furnace installers are up 

against. There never was a time when the 

public was as all-fired “choosey” as it is today. 
It demands the pinnacle of quality at the lowest price and 
usually gets it. Hence you can’t afford to overlook qual- 
ity in any item in your proposition. 


That’s why it’s just plain good sense to be more than ever 
concerned over the registers you handle. The outstanding 
quality, design and air capacity of H & C registers are 
things that you can be proud of. “Plus” features that 
will help sell the job; and goodness knows all the “pluses” 
are needed today. 


The complete H & C line contains registers ideally suited 
to every type of installation. You pay no premium for 
their exceptional quality. Why not standardize on them. 


Leading jobbers carry complete stocks. 


No. 110 Baseboard Register 


Its pleasing design and all 
around superiority always 
win enthusiastic approval. 





No 255 Cold Air Face 


Superior by any comparison 
you wish to make, Avail- 
able in two shades of oak 
and all other’ standard 
finishes. 


















WARM AIR 


REGISTERS 








HART & COOLEY MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, 61 West Kinzie Street PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bldg. 


New Britain, Conn., Corbin Ave. New York, 101 Park Ave. 
Boston, 75 Portland Street 


Factories at Holland, Mich.—New Britain, Conn. 


Registers for all purposes. Also a complete line of perforated and cast 
ornamental grilles, furnace regulators, dampers, pulleys, chain. and the 
H & C Automatic Heat Control. 




































Announcing a NEW 


Cette ted a'950 HOUSEHOLD 
STOKER 





square feet of steam radiation, 
designed by experienced stoker 
engineers... Made right . . priced 
right . . . with real sales appeal be- 
cause it gives more stoker per dollar. It 
is not a plaything... ora cut-down com- 
mercial job, but a substantial, tested 
stoker that can be sold with profit to meet the 
demand for automatic heat in the household. 
Fire-King Stoker Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIRE-KING 


Automatic Stokers 








Trade Mark 
Registered 
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Breuer’s Ball Bearing 
1932 TORNADO FURNACE CLEANER 

































Complete Now 
With These Reduced to 
10 $139.50 
F. O. B. 
Attachments Chicago 

















WHAT IS A FURNACE CLEANER 
WITHOUT THE RIGHT TOOLS? 


You must have all of these 10 tools to clean thoroughly all types of warm 
air furnaces and hot water boilers. $29.75 worth of extra attachments— 
that’s what you get with a TORNADO Furnace Cleaner at no additional 
cost! They save approximately one hour on every cleaning job. Think 
what this means to you in extra profits. 

Actually a one man outfit—100. per cent portable—weight only 30 
pounds. 

Far greater vacuum cleaning power—proved by comparison—'% H.P. 
G.E. Motor—ball bearing throughout—vno oiling. 

Removes all loose dirt from air system without taking down pipes—an 
exclusive BLOWER feature of the TORNADO. 

We invite comparison of the TORNADO point for point—price, porta- 
bility, weight AND POWER. We will ship the TORNADO on three 
days’ free trial—no obligation—so that you can test our claims. 

And you will want our new sales plan book that shows you how to go 
into the furnace cleaning business and earn profits that pay for the 
TORNADO in a few weeks. Write today. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
865 BLACKHAWK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Literature ...... 












A Correction! 


In the issue of April 25 on our New Products page we 
gave the address of the Breuer Electric Company, manufac- 
turers of the Tornado furnace cleaner, as Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The correct address is 865 Blackhawk Street, Chicago, 


Ill. We beg your pardon. 
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New Catalogues By Motor Wheel Corp. 


Three new descriptive and illustrated pieces of sales litera- 
ture are now available to M-W dealers and distributors, and 
concerns interested in M-W Oil Burning Utilities. 

The largest of the three is a twelve page catalogue de- 
voted to the new M-W Gyro-Flame Boiler Units. Numerous 
illustrations give views of the new boilers and burners while 
cut-away drawings and descriptive text present the construc- 
tion and operation principles. 

The remaining two pieces are six page catalogue-folders 
descriptive of M-W Oil Burning Commercial Water Heaters 
and M-W Domestic Water Heaters. Both of these are as 
completely descriptive and as thoroughly illustrated in color 
as the twelve page catalogue. These catalogues describe the 
two types of water heater made by M-W. 

Copies of any or all these catalogues can be had by writing 
the company at Lansing, Mich. 
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Through Thick and Thin for 34 Years 


American Nickeloid Company, Peru, Illinois, have pub- 
lished a very attractive little booklet under the title given 
above. The booklet is the company’s method of thanking 
customers for their patronage and also calls attention to 
the fact that this year marks the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the formation of the company. If you would like a copy, 
one can be secured by writing to the company. 


od 


New Peerless Foundry Leaflet 


The Peerless Foundry Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
issued a new four-page leaflet describing the company’s Boiler 
Plate Furnace with Pressure Heat Tubes. The leaflet shows 
the construction of this feature and gives complete details of 
the new product. 

There is also information on the Peerless radiator used 
with this furnace and some description of how the new fea- 
tures operate. 

Copies of the leaflet may be secured from the manufac- 
turer. 
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Revised Price on Stove Bolts 


Notice is given by The Lamson and Sessions Company, 
1971 West 85th St., Cleveland, Ohio, of lower prices on stove 


bolts. These prices may be obtained by writing the company. 
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Security Stove New Gas Catalogue 


Security Stove and Manufacturing Company, 1630 Oak- 
land Ave., Kansas City, Mo., have prepared a new and 
revised gas furnace catalogue which is unusually complete 
in its contents and information covered. 

The catalogue shows the company’s line of gas furnaces 
in exterior, cut-away and sectional views. These views are 
accompanied by full descriptions and explanations. There 
are also descriptions and explanations of such furnace 
parts as burners, humidifiers, and controls. 

Some very interesting and informative data are presented, 
some of the data for the first time. For instance, there is a 
section explaining how gas furnaces are rated, a full ex- 
planation and abbreviated table of degree days for calculat- 
ing heating requirements, information on sizing warm air 
leaders, tables of register sizes for various leaders and re- 
turn air areas for different warm air requirements. 

The company calls particular attention to a special for- 
mula for determining gas fuel costs. The formula adopted 
takes into consideration the heat loss between bonnet to 
register. 

Copies of the new catalogue can be obtained by writing 
the company. 


od 


New Technical Products Catalogue 


Technical Products Co., Pittsburgh, have issued Insa- 
Lute Cement and Compound catalogue number 32. 

The catalogue contains instructive information or indus- 
trial assembling, insulating, acid-proofing, etc. 

There are numerous illustrations and complete discus- 
sions of the various uses and methods of applying the 
material. 

A copy of the catalogue will be sent to anyone request- 
ing it. 
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American Rolling Mill Architectural Bulletin 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
has ready for mailing to any contractor interested, a new 
architectural catalogue describing how air conditioning 
was provided for the new Louisiana State Capitol. 

The bulletin is attractively prepared and interesting to 
read. A rather complete description of the operation of the 
system is given, accompanied by explanations of the fabri- 
cation details. 
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New Independent Register Folder 


Independent Register and Mfg. Co., 3747 East 93rd St., 
Cleveland, have published a new folder which describes 
the company’s complete line of “Fabrikated” registers and 
grilles. Tables of sizes and accompanying fittings are also 
given. Copies of the folder can be secured from the com- 
pany. 
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Where to Look 


for Business 


Not in new buildings. But old furnaces 
have a habit of wearing out and burning 
out, in bad times as well as good. They 
must be replaced. So, look to the base- 
ments for replacement jobs. They are to 
be had, if you go after them, and can 
offer the quality, wide range of types and 
sizes and reasonable prices of the Mon- 
crief line. 


Our distributors are located at con- 
venient points for prompt shipment of 
furnaces and genuine Moncrief repair 
parts. 


The 


Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
3471 East 49th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Ashtabula, Ohio 


Eastern Offices 
2134 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., E. L. Garner, Mgr. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
McPherson Furnace & Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Distributors: 


Chicago Furnace Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

Moncrief Furnace Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Johnson Furnace Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. A. Higgins Co., Omaha, Neb. 

J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Cole Supply Co., Troy, N. Y. 

W. H.-Landers Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Springfield Plumbing Supply Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sheet Metal Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northern Metal & Mfg. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Schrader-Easley Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Rhodes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Moncrief Heating Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Moncrief Heating Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 
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BERTSCH TREADLE | SHEAR 


SQUARES, 
TRIMS 
AND 
SLITS 


all sheets 
14 gauge 
or 
lighter 


> 
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i BERTSCH & CO., cambridge City, Ind. | 
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NEW MODEL “C” 
COLUMBUS HUMIDIFIER 


List Price $15.00 


COMPLETE READY TO INSTALL 


Write today for folder and discount 


THE COLUMBUS HUMIDIFIER CO. 
1 E. 5th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
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MECHANICAL WARM 
AIR HEATING MANUAL 


$50 Value —Introductory Price $1.50 


Completely covering heating requirements, costs, de- 
signing, laying out, and practical installation of 
mechanical work. Furnace and Fan size. Straight 
gravity work. Table of estimated square inches of 
pipe required for mechanical and gravity installa- 
tions. Short rules, tables, and valuable non-technical 
engineering data. 


H. S§. RIDLER 


3248 PLEASANT AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















AUER MAKES A 
GRILLE AND REGISTER 
TO MEET EVERY NEED 


AUER REGISTER COMPANY 


3608 Payne Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 














BUYERS’ GUIDE 








AIR CLEANERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


AIR WASHERS 


Health Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ASBESTOS COVERING 
AND PAPER 


Standard Asbestos Co. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Til, ; 


BLAST GATES 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLOWERS 


Health-Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


BRAKES—BENDING 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BRAKES—CORNICE 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


BRASS AND COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, 
ae 3 


BURNERS—OIL 


Laco Oil Burner Co., Griswold, Iowa 


CASTINGS—MALLEABLE 


Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


CEILINGS—METAL 


Globe Iron Roofing and Corrugating Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


CEMENT—FURNACE 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


CHAIN—FURNACE 


Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


CHAPLETS 


Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEANERS—FURNACE 
VACUUM 
Breuer Elec, Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Brillion Furnace Co., Brillion, Wis. 
Densmore & Quinlan Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
National Super Service Co., Toledo, Ohio 


CONDUCTOR ELBOWS 
AND SHOES 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Berger Bros, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 





CONDUCTOR FITTINGS 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


David Levow, New York. N. Y. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Rival Strap Corp., New York, N, Y. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


CORNICES 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 


cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 
CRIMPING MACHINES 


Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind. 


CUT-OFFS—RAIN WATER 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


DAMPERS—QUADRANTS— 
ACCESSORIES 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Il. 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Young Ventilating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


DIFFUSERS—AIR DUCT 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Ill. 


DRIVE SCREWS—HARDENED 


METALLIC 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York 


EAVES TROUGH 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berger Bros, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


EAVES TROUGH 
HANGERS 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 
FANS—FURNACE 


A-C Mfg. Company, Pontiac, Illinois 


FILTERS—AIR 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


FILTERS—FURNACE 
ee Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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FLUXES—SOLDERING 


Kester Solder Company, Chicago, I]. 


FORMING ROLLS 


Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind, 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FURNACE CLEANERS 


(See Cleaners—Furnace Vacuum) | 


FURNACE PIPE AND 
FITTINGS 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FURNACES FOR GAS OR OIL 


Dail Steel Products Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Health-Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FURNACES—GAS 
Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, III. 
Payne Furnace and Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 
Round Oak Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


FURNACES—GAS AUXILIARY 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio | 


FURNACES—OIL BURNING 


Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div., Lansing, 
Mich. 


FURNACES—WARM AIR 


(See Also Unit Air Conditioners) 

Agricola -Furnace Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Andes Range & Furnace Corp., Geneva, 
| i 


Brillion Furnace Co., Brillion, Wis. 
Dail Steel Products Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Deshler Foundry & Machine Works, Desh- | 


ler, Ohio 

Floral City Heater Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Health-Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henry Furnace & Fay. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 
May-Fiebeger Furnace Co., Newark, Ohio 
Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria, Illinois 


Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div., Lansing, 
Mich. 


Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 

non, Ill. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co., 
Hills, Calif. . 

Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Round Oak Furnace Co., Dowagiac, 


Beverly 


GAGES—DRAFT 


Ellison Draft Gage Co., Chicago, III. 


GRILLES 


Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Independent Register & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Rock Island Register Co., Rock Island, Tl. 


United States Register Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


GUARDS—MACHINE AND BELT | 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


HANDLES—BOILER 


Berger Bros. Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANDLES—FURNACE DOOR 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HANDLES—SOLDERING IRON 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y, 





Mich. | 


| 
| 


| 





| Meyer & Bro., F., 





HEATERS—CABINET 


Agricola Furnace Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Il. 

Payne Furnace & 
Hills, Calif. 


Supply Co., Beverly 


HEATERS—SCHOOL ROOM 


Meyer Furnace Company, The, Peoria, Il. 


HUMIDIFIERS 


Automatic Humidifier Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Columbus Humidifier Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Meyer & Bro. Company, F., Peoria, II. 


Sallada Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY—CULVERT 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


MACHINERY—REBUILT 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


MACHINES AND TOOLS— 
TINSMITH’S 


Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Viking Shear Co., Erie, Pa. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., Rockford, II. 


METAL LATH—EXPANDED 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
MITERS 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Il. 


| Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


NAILS—HARDENED MASONRY 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl], 


PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
FURNACE 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Peoria, Illinois. 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


POKERS—FURNACE 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Independent Reg. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Armco Ingot Iron Conductor 
Galvanized Steel Fittings 
Even Color Sheets Tin 
Roofing Sheets Stainless Sheets Solder 
Copper and Zinc Gutter Tools 


YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
YOU NEED 
THE WAY YOU WANT THEM 


BROWN WALES CO. 
394 C STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Members Armco Dist. Assn. 


MONEL METAL JOBS 


BUILD 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS 











@ Demand for Monel Metal equipment is constantly grow- 


ing. In every community there are homes, schools, restaurants 


| or factories offering a good market for many different kinds 


| 


of Monel Metal jobs. 

Hundreds of sheet metal firms are making money on Monel 
Metal equipment...and there’s no reason why you should not 
do the same. Read the experiences of the successful firms 
featured in our “True Talks” series which appears regularly 


in this magazine...also write us for helpful sales literature. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY. 


MONEL METAL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 














N Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re- 
fined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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VENTILATORS 


F OR industrial buildings, 
schools, homes, theaters, etc. 
Made in 14 different metals. 
Constant ventilation —no noise 
—no upkeep. 


ZEOLUS DICKINSON 


Industrial stirs of Paul Dickinson, 
ne. 


3332-52 South Artesian Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


ast 

















Se 
cAutomatic 
HEAT BOOSTER 


AKE advantage of the profit opportunities offered 
you in the sale of A-C Thermostatically Controlled 
Automatic Heat Boosters. 
Write for the complete story. Then check up your 
prospect list and go to work. There is profit to be had 
and the A-C will do its share to help you get it. 


A-C MANUFACTURING CO. 
417 SHERMAN AVENUE PONTIAC, ILL. 








v 
Nickeled, 
Mahogany and 
Walnut Finishes 
: we 
We Have a Great Variety of Shapes and Sizes 
Write Dept. F for Samples and Prices 


THE FANNER MFG. CO. BROOKSIDE PARK, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















When you renew 


your subscription, why 
not save yourself $1.00 
by ordering two years 
for $3.00, or better, 
save yourself $2.00 
and order three years 
for $4.00. 
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PULLEYS—FURNACE 


Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PUNCHES 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
{nterstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
W. A, Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


PUNCHES—COMBINATION 
BENCH AND HAND 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


PUNCHES—HAND 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
W. A. Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


RADIATOR CABINETS 


Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


REGISTERS 


Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Independent Register & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, io. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


vas States Register Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


REGISTERS—WOOD 


Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


REGULATORS—AUTOMATIC 
HEAT 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


White Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


REPAIRS—STOVE AND 
FURNACE 
Des Moines Stove Repair Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
as ee Stove Repair Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RIDGING 
Globe Tron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


RINGS—FURNACE CASING 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROOF FLASHING 
Globe Tron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


ROOFING—IRON AND STEEL 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Inland Steel Company, Chicago, III. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., The, Newport, 
Ky. 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ROOFING—TIN AND TERNE 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


RUBBISH BURNERS 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


SCREWS—HARDENED 
METALLIC DRIVE 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 


SCREWS—HARDENED SELF 
TAPPING SHEET METAL 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 

cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 


SCREENS—PERFORATED 
METAL 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


SCUPPERS 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Ill. 


SHEARS—HAND AND POWER 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Viking Shear Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHEET METAL SCREWS— 
HARDENED, SELF- 
TAPPING 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 


SHEETS—ALLOY 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago, III. 
International Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—BLACK, CORRU- 
GATED, GALVANIZED 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, III. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


SHEETS—COPPER BEARING 
STEEL 


American Kolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0. 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, III. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—COPPER (LEAD 
COATED) 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


SHEETS—IRON 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—MONEL METAL 


International Nickel Co., New York. 


SHEETS—NICKEL 


International Nickel Co., New York. 


SHEETS—PURE IRON 
COPPER ALLOY 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


SHEETS—REFINED OPEN 
HEARTH IRON 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 


SHEETS—SPECIAL FINISH 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, Il. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHINGLES AND TILE—METAL 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Stee] Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


SKYLIGHTS 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


SNOW GUARDS 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Levow, New York, N. Y. 
Rival Strap Corp., New York, N. Y. 


SOLDER 


Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


SOLDER—ACID CORE 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLDER—ROSIN CORE 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, III. 


SOLDER—SELF-FLUXING 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, III. 


STARS—HARD IRON 
CLEANING 


Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





STOKERS 


Fire-King Stoker Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STOVE PIPE AND FITTINGS 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


STOVE AND FURNACE 
TRIMMINGS 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STRAINERS—ROOF 


David Levow, New York, N. Y. 
Rival Strap Corp., New York, N. Y,. 


STRAPS—ORNAMENTAL 
PIPE 


David Levow, New York, N. Y. 
Rival Strap Corp., New York, N. Y. 


TINPLATE 


Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, 


TOOLS—TINSMITH’S 


(See Machines & Tools— 
Tinsmith’s) 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 


Andes Range & Furnace Corp., Geneva, 
_ a 


Dail Steel Products Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Henry Furnace & Fdry. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Health-Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
_ Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago, 


Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
May-Fiebeger Company, Newark, Ohio. 
Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


VACUUM CLEANERS— 
FURNACE 


(See Cleaners—Furnace Vacuum) 


VENTILATORS—CEILING 


Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Independent Reg. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


VENTILATORS—FLOOR 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Ill. 


VENTILATORS—ROOF 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Ill, 

Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Jordan & Co., Paul R., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


WOOD FACES—WARM AIR 


Auer Register Company, Cleveland Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 





to investigate. 





“SIMPLEX” 


Truly Automatic— 





FURNACE MANUFACTURERS 
KNOW “SIMPLEX” VALUES 


That’s why daily more manufacturers are adopting 
SIMPLEX as the standard humidifier. It will pay you 


SALLADA MANUFACTURING CO. 
720 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 










































HE Whitney Line of Lever 
Punches has built up a reputa- 
tion throughout the country, as 
punches that most efficiently meet 
metal 


every need of the sheet 
worker. 


Write for our Catalog, containing 
full information and _ specifications 


covering our entire line. 





The choice of over 
50,000 users 














W. A. WHITNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


636 RACE STREET 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














CHICAGO 


Box and Pan Brake 


7404 LOOMIS BLVD. 








STEEL BRAKES—PRESSES—SHEARS 
DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 





Power Squaring Shear 


CHICAGO 














The 
VIKING 
SHEAR 





Compound lever handle—removable blades. 
Upper blade away from mechanic enabling 
easy following of work —an exclusive 


Viking feature. 


Sold Under a Guarantee—Send for Particulars 


VIKING SHEAR C6O., Erie, Pa. 
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BUN RIVAL STRAP CORD. 308,%Sn 20% 57 
200 OVERHAULS The “RIVAL” and “FITRITE” 


4 2 N E W One-Piece Ornamental Leader Straps 
Patented July 10th, 1928; Jan. 6th, 1931 


HEATING | tact tirdeee 

complete ine ianc sizes 

PLANTS! [a 

JOBBERS 

ONLY 

° “Fitrite” 
Bronze 

Beehive Strainer 


1 the For Round Leader 
That is what the go pe 


Jacobs Heating & En- Type "KX" a 


The new model; lighter, more compact; r] eerin ) 
same husky motor, % H.P. plus; suction gin & Com} any, 


60% more; new style big bag; suit-case Flint, Mich., sold by 
bag, clean, for ups airs, extra; full l.ne cleaning 651 jobs, 


of tools; prices lower, z ‘ 
With A Tools Pe ea eee eh aia!) $131 which alone paid 
With I ae ee 5 

2. '! them well. “FITRITE” Bronze ™ 
ROOF STRAINERS “Fitrite’ Mop 


Beside that, they took in 175 repair sales. 3 types for roofs having inside cast iron | Head & Staples 
i? leaders. Type ‘X” also made in malleable iron Malleable Iron 














There is plenty of business for those who own these 
strong, quick, one-man outfits. They easily uncover 
needed repairs and new heating plants, by first selling 
cleanings. Can’t you make this a banner year too? 


“FITRITE” SKYLIGHT GEARING 


Would you like to see the Plan Book which they used? It “FITRITE” Adjustable 
is free, and shows how they got these sales. Do you know how PIPE SNOW GUARDS 
you can first try this good Super Suction before you decide io a ” 
keep it? And then to let it pay for itself? Easy. Send this Patent Pending 
clipping with your name and address on it, to Write Dept 


The NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE CO. rere 
1944 NORTH 13th STREET aie att TOLEDO, OHIO _ Soggee t ; 


aa eeenataieeiemeate 


c 
Iron or Bronze %”, 4” and 1” sizes. 
Made also for chain operation. 














“A” for full details and prices. Telephone: CHelsea 3-2400 

















Straight flaring 
. ; | ee base. Sets low 

THE RIVAL and looks well. 
STRAP HANGER | Operated by 


gravity and 
for single bead and wind action. 


double bead gutter | , Pg a. oe os > 
| | pacity 15,000 
Eaves Trough cubic feet per 


Conductor Pipe ~ agi — Ca- 


Conductor Fasteners | ; pacity 21,000 
Mitres cubic feet per 


hour. 
End Pieces and Caps 


Conductor Heads _ The Jordan Attic Ventilator presents an op- 
Ornamental Straps | portunity which offers profits to you right 
Ventilators, etc. | now. Write for information. There is 
summer business to be had and you can 
get it. 











Backed by a complete engineering service. 


Tita ae | pau: R. JORDAN Co. 


COMPA N Y 631 S. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
229-237 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





BUSINESS CHANCES 
LIGHTNING RODS 


Dealers whe are selling Lightning Protec- 
tion will make money by writing to us for 
our latest Factory to Dealer Prices. We 
employ no salesmen and save you all over- 
head charges. Our Pure Copper Cable and 
Fixtures are endorsed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and hundreds of deal- 
ers. Write today for samples and prices. 
Address L. K. Diddie Company, Marshfield, 
Wis. 





SITUATION WANTED—FOR A SHEET 


metal apprentice, 4 years’ trade school train- 
ing, high school graduate, one year's experi- 
ence in general sheet metal work. Good char- 
acter, exceptional references. The type of 


apprentice that will prove an asset to any pro- 
gressive sheet metal shop. Address Sheet Metal 
Department, Mooseheart, III. 


SITUATION WANTED—A-1 SHEET 

metal and heating man with twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Can do plumbing; also welding, 
brazing and silver soldering. Have had ex- 
perience on electric refrigerator experimental 
work. Can furnish reference. Address Key 130, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED—A WORKING FOREMAN, 

also one journeyman sheet metal worker, for 
all-around sheet metal shop. Must be hustlers 
and _ czpable. Give full details as to experience 
in different branches; age; union or non-union; 
wages expected; reference; etc. Address Key 
140, ‘“‘American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








PRESS ROOM FOREMAN—MAN _ THOR- 

oughly experienced in operation of Dies and 
Presses on stove work. State age, experience 
and wages expected. Steady employment for 
right man. James Graham Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, California. 





EXPERIENCED FURNACE SALESMAN 

wanted. Must be experienced in forced air 
and gravity heating. Address Key 132, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—ALL-AROUND SHEET METAL 

worker at once. Small city in central Wis- 
consin. Must be a hustler. Address Key 131, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS OF WARM AIR 

furnaces and heating appliances, will find in 
me an unusual opportunity for your sales pro- 
motion work. I understand the furnace and 
fitting business through years of actual expe- 
rience from installation, dealers, and sales man- 
ager for wholesale purposes. Am a graduate 
engineer, know forced air, gravity, standard 
code, air conditioning, designing of systems 
for sales work, etc. Member of A.S.H.E. I 
desire connection with manufacturer as sales 
representative or branch manager, best of ref- 
erences. Address Key 125, “American Artisan,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 








SITUATION WANTED—CAN YOU MAKE 

use of this ability? Complete knowledge of 
and wide experience in every phase of warm 
air heating, selling, designing, installing. Thor- 
ough knowledge of every essential of repair 
work, advertising and sales promotion experi- 
ence of high type. A good working knowledge 
of domestic air conditioning. Experienced in 
training and developing salesmen. Ready after 
April 20. Address Key 126, ‘‘American Arti- 
san,’’ 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 





SITUATION WANTED—BY MAN 38 

years old. 15 years’ experience in general 
hardware. Best references. Address L. J. 
Bergman, Iowa Falls, Ia. 








SITUATION WANTED—BY AN ALL 

around sheet metal worker. Can handle any 
branch of the trade such as cornice, skylights, 
ventilation and hot air heating and conditioning. 
Can make estimates and run the shop prefer 
a position with good hardware company or job 
shop. Will go any place. Address Key 139, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


WANTED—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 

sheet metal worker. ‘Can do anything in that 
line. Also, can do estimating and designing 
of dust and shaving collecting systems. Able 
to take complete charge of shop and show re- 
sults. Address Arno Goethel, 20—8th St., 
N.E., Rochester, Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED—HAVE HAD 28 

years’ experience as tinner and plumber. Am 
qualified to do work in the following lines: 
auto radiator repairing, erecting steel ceilings, 
pump and windmill repairing, steam and hot 
water work, installing radios, and any kind of 
mechanical job that comes in a shop. Can 
give good references. Address Key 121, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED—A FIRST CLASS, 

A-1 Mechanic with more than twenty years’ 
experience in all lines of the sheet metal trade 
wishes to hear from someone who needs a first 
class man. Can give best of references and go 
anywhere. Address Edward H. Collins, 154 
Oakland Avenue, Macon, Georgia. 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—NEW CHRISTIE FURNACE 
cleaner used only on few jobs. Will sell at 

a sacrifice price. Address Frank Sehy & Son, 

1206 So. Clay Avenue, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—ONE SETTING DOWN MA- 

chine and stand. One adjustable 30” pipe 
folder. One large Buffalo groover. One com- 
bination pipe cutter and cri imper. All the above 
tools are in good order, the first $50.00 check 
received will get at least $150.00 worth of tools. 
Jack Laurie, Churubusco, Ind. 


FOR SALE—A 42” PEXTO AND WILCOX 

square shears, in good shape, complete with 
back and front gauges. Will take $50.00 cash. 
Address Key 136. “American Artisan,’’ 1900 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—ONE 30-SQUARING SHEARS, 

Good condition. Address Key 133, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE—COMBINATION SHEET 

metal and plumbing shop southwest Kansas 
town; population 9,000. Apartment in shop 
and house on ground can be rented out. Will 
adjust inventory to suit buyer. Address H. F. 
Dobson, Wichita, Kansas. 


























LINES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—EXPERIENCED FUR- 
nace salesman covering Iowa is open for 
some side lines on commission basis. Address 
1 Roos, 1614 East 8th St., Des Moines, 
a. 








MR. MANUFACTURER—DO YOU WANT 

California business? Aggressive salesman— 
Thoroughly familiar with heating and _ sheet 
metal industry is anxious to line up with good 
manufacturer who can use increased business 
from California territory. I have sold to both 
jobber and installer. Address Key 137, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—ONE 8 OR 10-FOOT 
steel brake. Address Key 134, ‘American 
Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED TO BUY—OR TO RUN—A 

shop doing sheet metal and furnace work in 
a town in Minnesota or South Dakota. I am 
an A-l man and would like to buy a shop if it 
were in a good town. Address Key 138, ‘‘Ameri- 
can Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


4543 Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Specialized Technical Training 
Forced Warm Air Heating. 

Air Conditioning. 

Heating Venfilating Engineering. 

Sheet Metal Design and Pattern Drafting. 
Contracting and Estimating. 


Prepare for a bigger opportunity. Write for 
full particulars on your choice of work. 


DO IT NOW 


PHILIP V. W. PECK 
Patent and Trade Mark Law 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS 
FOR BOATS 


Building up-to-date Outboard Boats, Canoes, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats with our full 
size paper patterns. 
Sectional or One-Piece 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder No. 11 
H. F. THOMPSON Boat and Pattern Works 
Decorah, lowa. Dept. A. 


ENGINEER 


Correspondence solicited with manufacturer 
developing or producing air conditioning 
units, or with contractor specializing in fan 
heating. Twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence; member A. S. H. V.E., A. S.M. E. 


G. A. VOORHEES, 633 So. Delaware St., 
indianapolis, Ind. 
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Blower 


Air Conditioning’ 


© The Health Air Blower 


A Complete Air Conditioner 
for New or Old Installations 


| 





Low Priced Write for our Attractive Proposition 
HEALTH AIR SYSTEMS, 1105 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Efficient 


Conditioner © 
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By Order of the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Ohio, Eastern Division, 
in the matter of The Weirton Steel Company vs. 
The W. E. Lamneck Company (In Equity No. 
964). 


We will sell at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Entire Merchandise, Machinery, Dies, 
Furniture and Fixtures, Real Estate, 
Accounts Receivable, etc., etc. 


of 
THE W. E. LAMNECK CO. 


416-436 DUBLIN AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
May 19, 20 and 21, 1932 


(Starting promptly at 10 A. M. each day) 


VALUE— 
APPROXIMATELY $400,000.00! 


SALE COMPRISES: Entire large and high grade 
stock of Furnace Pipe, Stove Pipe & Fittings; 
Supplies; Tools; Line of Agricultural Products; 
Lamneck Gas & Electric Laundry Dryers; Large 
quantity of new Tin Plate, Galvanized and Black 
Sheets and other Raw Materials; Hot & Cold Air 
Registers; .... Complete, Modern Machinery for 
Manufacture of Lamneck Products; Electric Mo- 
tors; large quantity of Modern Office Furniture 
& Equipment; also, complete sets of very valu- 
able Dies for the manufacture of each item in the 
Lamneck line. 





A most unusual opportunity for Manu- 
facturers, Jobbers, Wholesalers, Dealers, 
etc., to buy highest grade staple Mer- 
chandise, Machinery, Dies, etc., etc., at 
your own price! Everything will be offered 
in lots to suit the trade. 











INSPECTION: Premises are open for inspection daily. 


A complete detailed, descriptive catalog is available 
free for the asking! 


Receiver: Perl F. Miller, 9 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Atty. for Receiver: B. G. Watson—Watson, Davis & 
Joseph, A. I. U. Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


For any further information apply to: 


F. R. SHORE, Official U. S. Auctioneer 


Jndustrial Plants Corporati on (bio) 


Auctioneers - Appraisers - Liquidators 


HUNTINGTON BANK BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


25 Church St., Nicholas Bldg. Standard Bank Bldg. 
New York City Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
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For 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIFY THE 


AKRON 


AIR BLAST 
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The AKRON AIR 
BLAST offers two 
types, all sizes, Gravity 
or Single Unit Air | 
Conditioning. | 


| 


























IR Conditioning in a very short 

time has made very impressive 
advances. Your prospects are being 
educated from day to day. With the 
first upturn of business, there will 
be a tremendous Air Conditioning 
field open to furnace dealers. 


You will serve best and profit most 
by meeting the requirements of 
home owners with a complete plant 
which will give 100% Air Condition- 
ing. One which can boast of ease of 
installation without the necessity 
for extras. 


You can meet the requirements 


best with the AKRON AIR BLAST. 


The MAY-FIEBEGER Co. 
NEWARK - OHIO 
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GOOD BUSINESS IS HERE!! 


ENTHUSIASM WORK ORDERS PROFITS 


We are cheerful and enthusiastic about business for 1932. You will be also if we 
can present our proposal to you. Conditions are tough for ordinary selling of ordinary 
equipment. Unusually efficient sales methods and equipment of unusual merit and sal- 
ability, are urgently needed for 1932. What are you going to do about it? 


Every day is valuable now if you only know it, and profits are possible if you will 
act at once. Do not wait for better times as improvement will only come thru a real 
merchandising plan and hard work. 


We have an excellent plan to make sales for you, a plan that is actually working 
already for many dealers. The new Hess Furnace line, the improved Hess Air Conditioner, 
and of utmost importance an exclusive merchandising plan, with literature, cards, display, 
attractive premium and advertising features, have all been prepared to help the dealer 
sell rather than to sell the dealer. 


We are taking on-dealers daily, the best in the country, and they recognize that 
our plan, or an equal one, is not only desirable but necessary for 1932 conditions. These 
dealers are pleased, and are making sales as you will also, with the Hess plan. Come 
and see us or write for particulars. It will pay you well. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING COMPANY 


BRANCH FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES BRANCH 
3215 W. NORTH AVENUE 1211-1229 S. WESTERN AVENUE 3931-33 GRAND RIVER AVE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. 




















a 
Perforated Steel, Brass, Bronze, Copper, Monel 
Aluminum, Stainless lron, Zinc 
Mctals or any other metal 


PERFORATED TO YOUR ORDER 
B.3 Round holes from .020” to 7” Diam. 





) Oblong and Slot holes from .008” to 3” wide. 
« requirement : 





Grilles of distinction for fine buildings 
Everything in Perforated Metal 
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GOOD WILL PAYS DIVIDENDS 


»1222 EVEN /N LEAN YEARS 


Even by a tremendous stretch of the 
imagination, 1930 cannot be credited 
as a good year for business. Yet, dur- 
ing most of 1930, Harvey M. Black- 
wood, owner of this sheet metal plant 
in Columbus, Ohio, worked a double 
force of men. And here’s his secret-— 
he attributes his better than normal 
business to the fact that he specialized 
in Toncan Iron, insured the good will 
of his customers and built up a heavy 
repeat business. 

Hundreds of sheet metal plants are 
finding Toncan Iron easy and profit- 


able to work. Its first cost is a trifle 
higher. Its cost to work is less. Yet 
because of its reputation for quality— 
its proved longer life due to its resist- 
ance to rust—it can be sold to net a 
greater profit and to build good will 
for your plant at the same time. 

A trial of Toncan Iron on a job 
where other materials are hard to work 
or are unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of service rendered, will con- 
vince you. A sample to demonstrate 
the working qualities of Toncan Iron 
will be sent upon request. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =S3R¢" YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























You and Your Customers 


Profit from GOOD MATERIALS 
he 
& 

YOU CAN CUT THE CUSTOMER'S BILL now by 


using cheap materials, but you cannot cut his repair 


( bills of the future. 


MC It’s a sad awakening for the contractor, too, when 
Ib O his customer discovers that low first cost and low- 


yearly cost do not always go together in sheet metal 





INSTRUCT YOUR SALESMEN work. Both pay dearly for poor materials. 

to always mention the familiar 

f ‘o tri le l what it a 

scrips peeale saselbe eines When the customer says, ‘‘the cheapest you have,” 
stands for: twenty-six years of - ? 
Say ae for your own protection, as well as his, explain the 


economy of low-yearly cost. Tell him that in sheet 







metal construction, the cost of labor is the major 









expenditure, often amounting to sixty per cent of 





yw SHOW 










id pnaoT Lure rate nstructed ; the total cost. The only way to reduce this expense 
er Metal Hows For All de nse 1 is to use a metal that will give many years of trouble- 

May » 4 os (oe | free service. That puts the responsibility for future 
Meu Pat ake em repair bills squarely up to him. 





An ounce of dissatisfaction will offset a pound of 









good will, even with your most valued customers, 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Distributors in the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada 









, Seine Bee 
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READ “INGOT IRON SHOP NEWS” every 
month for ideas and suggestions on how to 
stimulate sales, cut costs, and turn out 
better work. Published by the Armco Dis- 
tributors Association, this valuable business- 
building paper is free to anyone concerned 
with metal work. Write us if you want to 


BL 


get it regularly. 
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